





























© Arlington, Massachusetts 


Mary Bradford, one of the brighter stars in 
the firmament of female Mormondom, will be the 
Exponent II Day speaker for 1979, the seventh 
woman to be so honored. A widely published poet 
aad an accomplished writer, Mary is the editor 
of Dialogue, A Journal of Mormon Thought. She 
sees herself as editor "most of the time," a 
mother "almost as much" and as "not much of a 
housewife." 

Mary grew up in Salt Lake City, the eldest 
of four children, on an acre of gardens and 
fruit trees at 33rd South. Her college years 
at the University of Utah were "magic" times 
as she studied English and journalism and hung 
around the LDS Institute, sitting at the feet 
of T. Edgar Lyon and Lowell Bennion. She was 
vice-president of her senior class and presi- 
dent of her Lambda Delta Sigma chapter. She 
stayed on for a master's degree, teaching fresh- 
man English and writing a personal column for 
the Daily chronicle. 

Her first job was as an instructor in English 
at BYU, where she fell in with old friend 
Charles (Chick) Bradford, who taught economics 
there. They were married a year later and moved 
to Washington, D.C., where Chick became legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator Wallace Bennett. 

Chick is now the Minority Counsel for the Joint 
(Senate and House of Representatives) Economic 
Committee as well as bishop of their Arlington, 
Virginia, ward. 

Mary's career as a clerk-typist and later a 


2 of Congress was cut 
short by the pregnancy which resulted in Stephen, 


a BYU honors student currently serving in the 
Madrid Spain Mission. The Bradfords plan a 
trip to Spain to pick him up. Steve was follow- 
ed by Lorraine, now 18, an athlete and dancer 
who heads to BYU in the fall, and Scott 15, an 
astronomer and gifted math student 

Mary feels most fortunate in her relationship 
with her children, particularly with her daugh- 
ter. Proud of this "quality companionship," she 
feels her life would be worthwhile is she had 
nothing else. She is convinced that parents 
have to be there, to be vigilant, to pay atten- 
tion, and that the rewards for doing so are fan- 
tastic. 

For ten years Mary has been a consultant to 
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government agencies. She teaches courses in 
writing and speaking to bureaucrats. 
her assignments and the work load is variable. 
She often travels to other cities for several- 
day stints. 

At Church she teaches the Relief Society 
mother-education class, which has migrated to 
the Sunday School and become a parent-education 
class. She handles the cultural part of the 
ward Activities Committee as well as serving as 
bishop's wife and frequent speaker. 

Her editorship of Dialogue, she notes, is an 
impossible job: It cannot be done. But at the 
same time she learns a great deal doing it. 


Her ambition is to get out four issues in a sin- 


gle year, a standard this quarterly periodical 
has had difficulty meeting. She hopes to make 


the journal self-supporting and to offer prizes, 


— 
. 
, school track, cutting 


She chooses 
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7th Annual Exponent Day Dinner to Feature Mary Bradford 


grants, and incentives to writers to encourage 
worthwhile projects. She wants more variety, 
more personal essays, more short stories, more 
scholarly projects, more in-depth theology, more 
philosophy, more "delving into the real heavy 
stuff,'' and anything that is well-written. 

She would like to see women take their writ- 
ing more seriously, The professionals take 
their rejections and their critical comments 
and write again. Too often women give up, 
their feelings hurt. Mary thinks women should 
be serious about what they do, eschew the slip- 
shod, and try harder. 
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Mary plans some books in the future: a vol- 
ume of poetry, a text on writing, and the edited 
works of some of her college mentors. Most of 


her hobbies and her life work revolve around 
reading and writing. 
A single exception 
tion is her dancing. 
than do anything else. 
sons at stake dances. 
She has also taken to 


to the above generaliza- 

She would rather dance 
She dances with her 

She discos with Lorraine. 

walking around the local 

an hour out of each busy 
morning to cover the two and a half miles. She 
finds this not-too-ambitious exercise has made 
a big difference in her life. 

Though not without a healthy dose of cyni- 
cism and the ability to trade acerbic comments 
with the best, Mary sees herself as a happy per- 
son with a basic delight in living. She expects 
a "wonderful surprise," a "new adventure" every 
day. And sometimes she gets it. 

This year's Exponent Day Dinner will be held 
at the Ashdown House dining room at MIT, located 
on the corner of Storrow Drive and Massachusetts 
Avenue in Cambridge. This lovely old building 
is being considered for the National Register 
of Historic Buildings by the Cambridge Preserva- 
tion Society, The date selected for this year's 
dinner is Saturday, June 2, and it will begin 
at 7:00 p.m. The event commemorates the found- 

“ing of the Woman's Exponent, a paper which was 
published by and for Mormon women over a hundred 
years ago in Utah, Inquiries about both dinner 
reservations. and accommodations should be direct- 
ed to Judy Dushku, Box 37, Arlington, Ma. 02174. 


CLB 


“Depression and Mormon Women’— Exhilarating! 


People have never been so excited about de- 
pression before. KSL-TV aired an hour-long 
documentary on depression in Mormon women 
17 February 1979, the long-awaited result of 
a year's work in which an earlier half-hour 
version had been suppressed only days before 
its scheduled viewing. This longer version 
was sandwiched between suicide in teenagers 
and depression in the elderly, but there was 
no question about which one was the heavy- 
weight. Popular demand approved it for re- 
runs the next week; its seven copies have cir- 
culated in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Mon- 
tana, Texas, and California; Sunstone is pub- 
lishing the transcript in vol. 4, no. 2, 
its May edition; and it has sparked discus- 
sions in every conceivable setting, including 
priesthood meetings. 

There's a certain urgency about these dis- 
cussions-~part shock and relief that someone 
has said out loud what has been only privately 
thought before, part a crusader's feeling that 
"This can help people, Let me tell you about 
itm 

Based on interviews with eleven Mormon wom- 
en and professional counselors, the program 
explored five questions: what is depression? 
why do Mormon women get depressed? do they get 
more depressed than other women? does anything 
in Mormonism help overcome depression? and 
how can depression be prevented and treated? 


Part of the information was general orienta- 
tion: as much as twenty-five percent of the 
American population may be depressed at a given 
time; depression is a clinical illness, not just 
discouragement; some depression can be handled 
with drugs; depression runs in certain personal- 
ity types; and many more women become depressed 
than men. 

An hour was a long time to sustain the kind 
of topical format used. But is it better to 
hear eleven answers on what causes depression, 
then eleven on what cures depression? Or is 
it better to hear one person talk about his/her 
experience with depression, multiplied by eleven 
people? There would have been trade-offs either 
way. Louise Degn, reporter/producer, kept the 
documentary moving smoothly, managing to be ob- 
jective and empathetic simultaneously, summariz- 
ing at key points and providing transition. 

That this "traffic management" was occasionally 
intrusive was simply another trade-off: is it 
better to sustain a mood or maintain clarity? 

Overwhelmingly, the program's contribution 
lay in the honest sharing of the Mormon women 
themselves and in the intersection between their 
depression and their faith. 

Jan Barker, an active Mormon mother, found 
herself with three children under the age of 
three, a husband in the bishopric, a standard 
of "super-Mormon-Mom" for herself, and a lone- 
liness that was exacerbated by a move from Cali- 


fornia to Utah, She went for help after she 
found herself kicking her daughter. Karen Had- 
lock, active Mormon mother of five--three pre- 
schoolers--found herself too exhausted, physi- 
cally and emotionally, to leave: the house, and 
accepted the idea that "my life was not going 
to be enjoyable for several years."" Karen 
ended up in a hospital emergency room. Other 
women reported similar crises before they could 
bring themselves to ask for help. 

One of the reasons it was hard to acknowledge 
their own need was the Church. Said Jan Barker, 
"You have a wonderful husband. You have beauti- 
ful children. Your husband is active in the 
Church, You have everything you need to be 
happy and you're not happy. And it's implied, 
"How dare you?'" She also pointed out that .ad- 
vice on the order of "just get up in the morn- 
ing and put a smile on your face" can be crip- 
pling "when you feel that your opinions are 
worth absolutely nothing." They all recommended 
professional help. In the Church, the route to 
LDS Social Services counselors is through the 
bishop, but the documentary did not explore-- 
perhaps deliberately--how helpful bishops were 
in dealing with clinical depression. 

Two counselors commented that Mormon women 
themselves are their own source of pressure. 

R. Jan Stout, an active Mormon psychiatrist 


cont. on p.4 
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Removing 


We in the Boston area were among those for- 
tunate enough to see a copy of KSL's videotape 
“Depression and Mormon Women" despite the dis- 
tance. The film has been viewed here by over 
five hundred people, and already the stories are 
pouring in of what a dynamic catalyst it has 
been/will be in people's lives. One bishop in 
New Hampshire set up a special meeting so that 
husbands and wives could see it together, think- 
ing that the husbands needed to see it in order 
to help and understand their wives. Women were 
heard saying things like "At last we can take 
off our masks and talk about these things." 
Both women in states of depression and those who 
are not have been helped by the documentary: 
the former, by no longer having to hide their 
feelings and by seeing others who are in simi- 
lar positions; the latter, by being more aware 
of what depression is, how they can recognize 
and deal with it in whatever degree it exists 
in their own lives, and how they can help others 
who are suffering from it. 

When I tried to pick out what I thought was 
of the most value to me in the show, it was this 
last point of being able to help others. I see 
this documentary, this newspaper, and a lot of 
other elements in our Mormon society as gearing 
up to provide means of communication and support 
for each other. We discussed support systems 
in a recent issue of Exponent II (Summer, 

1978); I am firmly convinced that we can and 


should use each other as resources in these sup- 
port systems. 

The Relief Society also seems to be pushing 
to reach out in a very personal way to meet the 


real, not the imagined, needs of women. Some 
signs of this move are the concern of presiden- 
cies for dealing with loneliness, self-image, 
and stress in their sisterly charges; the very 
practical, need-oriented Relief Society confer- 
ences which are proliferating throughout the 
Church; sisters talking more openly about real 
concerns, if not in a formal classroom setting, 
at least privately; and more directions emanat- 
ing from Salt Lake that we needn't glue ourselves 
to the manuals; but tailor our programs to the 
needs of specific women in the different areas 
of the Church. 

With these hopeful signs around us, I wonder- 
ed what we as sisters could do to speed up this 
trend towards real "freedom of speech," and I 
decided it had to do with our attitude towards 
each other. One woman in the film talked about 
the pressure we Mormon women put on each other. 
She described the sisters who listed for her 
all the reasons she should be happy and content, 
the implication being, she said, "How dare you" 
be otherwise. We all seem to be guilty of sit- 
ting in judgment of one another: the woman who 
jokingly needles another sister whose youngest 
child is three--"you'd better get busy"--calls 
into question both that sister's testimony and 
her ability to plan those very personal events 
herself. ‘I would never put my kids in nursery 


Women for All Seasons 


To an overflow audience at the March meeting 
of the Utah Women's History Association on the 
BYU campus, Leonard J. Arrington, Director of 
the Church Historical Department, introduced 
some delightful and wise women from our Mormon 
past. Sponsored conjointly by the UWHA and the 
BYU Women's History Archives, the lecture, en- 
titled "Persons for All Seasons: Women in Mor- 
mon History," both informed and intrigued the 
enthusiastic audience. 

Like the "Three Faces of Eve," Mormon women 
have perceived themselves as possessing a 
triple-faceted identity, according to Dr. 
Arrington, They can be at once "mothers -- 
partners in the bearing and rearing of the 
spirit children of God; sisters--essential 
contributors to the Kingdom of God upon earth; 
and daughters--individual children of God re- 
sponsible for making choices and actualizing 
potential." Only specific social and economic 
conditions affecting the Church or the inter- 
ests and inspiration of Church leaders at any 
given time have determined an emphasis of one 
identity over another, he explained. 

In the first period of Church history, from 
1830 to 1845, because of the youth of most of 
the early Mormon leaders, it was natural that 
they emphasized the role of women as mothers, 
Dr. Arrington noted. Lucy Mack or "Mother 
Smith" was held in great reverence as mother 
of the Prophet, as was Elizabeth Whitmer, mother 
of the Whitmer brothers. 

From 1846 to 1869, stressful years of the 
Church temporally, the emphasis was on survival, 
both physical and emotional, and women were 
called upon to develop their roles as sisters 


the Masks = 


school (day care); they have each other to play 
with" adds to the burden of the sister who is 
already worried, perhaps even guilty about jug- 
gling work and home. There is also the impli- 
cation that the latter sister is going against 
what is "accepted." 

The biggest problem with being afraid that 
people are always sitting in judgment of you 
is that it leads to a "public image, private 
life" situation in which people learn to hide, 
or be dishonest, about their true feelings. 
Many a woman going to Relief Society puts on the 
happy face and kind of clothing expected, gives 
the glib, expected answers, and then returns 
home not having shared anything of herself nor 
having received anything back from other sisters 
in the same boat, often to live yet another 
week of loneliness, hoping that the next time 
she might find the sisterhood she desires. 

We can also help each other by simplifying-- 
by cutting down on needless activities. We 
printed an article of couple of years ago in 
which a woman who was in charge of refreshments 
at a Relief Society function set a bowl of ap- 
ples on the table with a sign "simplify." 

She recounted that no one seemed to get it 
(Winter, 1976). The film discussed how 

being able to say "no" intelligently was 
healthy and necessary for women. With Sister 
Smith saying that the Church was encouraging 
members to have only one calling in addition 
to home or visiting teaching, it struck me 
that few people really have problems saying 
"no! to the callings they receive from bishops; 
the real conflicts arise in being able to say 
"no" to each other when asked to help with Re- 
lief Society lessons, luncheons, primary par- 
ties, calling committees, and the myriad other 
things which fall outside regular Church jobs. 
Taken alone, one of these things would be noth- 
ing, but they add up to create considerable 
possibilities for stress. We have been so 
trained to say "no'! that we have lost the 
ability to differentiate between "no" to 
callings and "no" to anything else--including 
things outside the Church. 

In fact, the clue to both helping each other 
break out of loneliness and refrain from over- 
extending ourselves seems to be to get to really 
know our ''fellow'' sisters--to know their inter- 
ests, their activities, "their hearts," as Jan 
Barker put it in the film. It would be nice to 
see some of the energy expended on foyer chit- 
chat trained instead on trying to understand 
in some small measure one other person. 

I'm for breaking down the facades we force 
each other to build; I'm for taking off masks 
and discussing the realities of our lives; and 
I'm for really helping each other in ways that 
count so that rather than having this sisterhood 
be just one more stumbling block to overcome, 
it can be a support system to build people. 


NTD 





in the Kingdom. Here the audience was intro- 
duced to Mary Haskin Parker Richards and her 
sister-in-law, Jane, two women who drew close 
to one another in supportive sisterhood while 
their husbands served long missions in England. 
We met Patty Sessions attending to her medical 
duties and participating in the "women's meet- 
ings" of Winter Quarters which provided spiri- 
tual sustenance and strength. Together Mormon 
women worked to meet their “home industry" re- 
sponsibilities with the inimitable Eliza R. Snow 
at the helm, guiding the efforts of her sister 
saints in "preserving unity, reinforcing faith, 
and assisting the cause of the Kingdom." 

After 1870 the time was ripe for individual 
fulfillment and cultural and social development. 
Then, women as daughters of God could emerge 
from collective to individual achievement, 
though still with an eye to serving the Kingdom. 
This was the period when Mormon women became 
doctors, principals, journalists, artists, te- 
legraphers, lawyers, mercantile managers, and : 
voters. Emmeline B, Wells, Romania Pratt, Ellis 
Shipp, and again Eliza were significant role 
models of this period, their names more familiar 
than others because their contributions were more 
visible. 

According to Dr. Arrington's analysis, the 
twentieth century has generally replicated the 
cycle, moving from the mother emphasis in the 
early decades, to an emphasis on women as sis- 
ters during depression and war years, and then 
once again to a recognition of women as daugh- 
ters after World War II. The current period, 
beginning in 1965, is not so easily labeled. 
Women as mothers are honored as are women of 


WOMAN: A Celebration 


% Adding to an already flourishing reputation 

or enterprise and innovation, the Philadelphia 
Stake Relief Society recently sponsored a day 

of enlightenment, culture and sisterhood at a 
premier gathering entitled "Woman--A Celebration." 

Norma Coldesina, Stake Relief Society Presi- 
dent, and her two counselors, Kay Ross and Joan 
Young, intuitively interpreted the interests of 
Philadelphia area women as evidenced by the 
crowd of 280 pre-registered sisters who attended. 

Celebrating the contemporary, the now, the 
everyday seemed to be the undeclared theme of 
the conference, expressed through music, work- 
shops and testimonies. 

Talks by two visiting General Relief Society 
Board members dealt with the results of our to- 
days rather than the hopes of our eternities. 
Helen Gibbons, mother of five and two-year 
Board member, opened the conference by asking 
"Why can't we be happy now?" She noted that 
many women feel they won't be happy “until. . ." 
--until they are married, until they are preg- 
nant, until they are not pregnant, until they 
have more money, until they have more time, un- 
til they find something to do, until that son 
goes on a mission, until he comes home from a 
mission. "What we really ought to celebrate," 
she said, "is the privilege of living. Every 
stage is a stage of becoming. This stage of 
life is no better or worse than the one before 
or the one coming next." 

Kristin R. T. Stone, who joined the General 
Board five years ago at the age of twenty-one, 
suggested that today's woman must keep changing 
with the times. "Even when life seems like a 
steady diet of potatoes every night, don't for- 
get there are many ways to serve potatoes," she 
said. 

Workshops examined such topics as the red 
tape of legal documents and insurance policies, 
creative writing, effective communication, cot- 
tage industries, and area cultural offerings. 

A participation workshop on physical fitness 

was conducted by Temple University Dean of 
Physical Education, Barbara Lockhart of the Val- 
ley Forge Ward. Gladys Daines, a government 
executive who developed a professional career_—__— 
while rearing five children as a widow, spoke 
effectively to the working wife and mother, 
suggesting specific ways to deal with guilt, 

hard times, stress, child care and employment 
opportunities. 

Art, photography, needlework, and hand- 
crafted porcelain ornaments were among the 
items exhibited by stake members during lunch. 
Participants also received a notable publica- 
tion of original writings by area sisters. 

Tears, laughter, warm embraces and earnest 
love-sharing swept over the group as they con- 
vened for the final reception. Congratulations 
to Philadelphia Stake Relief Society for endow- 
ing so many with the measurable benefits of 
the day's message that now is the time for 
living and learning. 

Patricia A. Blackinton 
Hockessin, Delaware 


non-domestic achievement. And Dr. Arrington's 
prognostication sees neither role in the ascen- 
dancy, but sees rather a return to an emphasis 
an sisterhood--sisters in the faith assisting 
one another to build "little Zions" throughout 
the world. y 

Dr. Arrington's stimulating talk provided a 
point of departure for his two respondents. 
Elizabeth Shaw, associate editor of the Ensign, 
in a personal response acknowledged the guid- 
ance that role models have provided her while 
recognizing their limiting power. Sensitive to 
the three identity impulses within her, she 
explained that often their close interaction 
resists the tendency to {isolate one from the 
others. 

Helen Candland Stark interprets twentieth 
century women as having stepped out of the in- 
nocence of Eden, represented by the halcyon days 
of the 1920s, to face the uncertainties of the 
depression, when men could no longer be counted 
on as providers, and the tragedies of the war- 
torn forties, when they could not be counted on 
as protectors, This "betrayal of the patriarchy’ 
prompted women to reach for higher levels of 
self-awareness, enabling them to respond to the 
impulse for wholeness--to think and do, as well 
as to feel and exercise their intuition. Both 
commentaries were excellent individual expres- 
sions of the nature of women and their roles 
today, contributing much to a tremendously 
thought-provoking evening. 


Carol Cornwall Madsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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"Challenges in Change," the theme of the 
fourth annual Women's Conference held at the 
Brigham Young University February 7-10, provided 
numerous challenges in intellectual, spiritual, 
physical and emotional dimensions. Introduced 
by a wide variety of speakers, the challenges 
of being a woman, of living in today's demanding 
society, of filling the various roles expected 
of women were all explored by an interested au- 
dience and many qualified panelists. _ 

The eclectic program offered something for 
everyone, from physical fitness to spiritual 
fitness. From the opening address given by 
Elaine Cannon, president of the YWMIA of the 
Church, to the moving remarks by Dr. Anne Os- 
born, professor of radiology at the University 
of Utah College of Medicine in the closing 
luncheon, the world of women was discussed and 
plans for the future emphasized. Men and women 
on every panel shared ideas on what it means to 
be a woman today with the many challenges and 
changes that are taking place. Throughout the 
conference, the emphasis was on the positive 
aspects of being a woman both in the traditional 
roles of wife and mother and the newer roles of 
partnership, co-worker, parenting, and being 
a self-sufficient head of a household. 

Dr. Lowell Bennion, one of the concluding 
conference speakers, pointed out that the "best 
way to cope with change is to find some things 
that don't change."' He listed six areas where 
one can find stability: "belief in one's self, 
use of the mind, integrity, love, creativity 
and faith in God." 

The conference featured many outstanding 
Mormon men and women as guest speakers and 
panelists. Two of these were Belle Spafford, 
former president of the Relief Society of the 
Church, and former Senator Wallace F. Bennett, 
who projected the years ahead in their per- 
ceptive analysis of 'The Empty Nest Years." 
Both speakers offered credibility to their 
comments by their long years of service and 
the productive example of their own lives. 

Dr. Leona Holbrook and Grethe B. Peterson 
joined with former Congressman David King 

i the challenges of LDS people 
we Sutside the periphery 
Both women with great insight, 


of Utah. 
understanding and humor told of their per- 
sonal experiences of being "in the world 
but not of it." 

Areas of interest to many participants in- 
cluded well-attended sessions on single par- 
enting, marriage, divorce, widowhood, and sin- 


glehood. These panels offered excellent solu- 
tions into the world of the single LDS person 
as portrayed by Ida Smith, Tamara Quick, Mary 
Hales Jensen, Kate Kirkham and others, all of 
whom hold responsible positions of leadership 
in the Church and community and have dealt with 
their situations successfully. 

"Why a Career?" posed an interesting question 
for many of the conference goers. Dr. Maureen 
Mouritsen, Assistant Dean of Student Life; Carol 
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Lynn Pearson, successful poet and authoress; and 
Jean Jenkins, professor of speech at BYU gave 
impressive evidence that a career is a valid 
choice for many women. The speakers highlighted 
the creative and fulfilling rewards offered by 
the many career choices that are open to women 
today. Sis. Pearson said her career made her 

a better wife and mother. Dr. Mouritsen empha- 
sized, "Be who you are. There are many things 
you can become. Become them." 

Other topics covered during the four-day 
conference included "Education for Education's 
Sake" capably chaired by Emma Lou Thayne; Vig 
the Ideal Real?" and "Dealing with the Ideal 
When It Hasn't Been Reached"; "Childless Mar- 


riages," "Partnership in Parenting," "Commun i- 
cation in Dating," and "Communication in Mar- 
riage." 


The arts were represented by sections on mu- 
sic, dance and drama. One of the most enthu- 
siastically viewed sections was a slide-show 
presentation of "Candles on a Wheatcake."' This 
dramatic reading was an expansion of an article 
originally published in Exponent Iz (Spring, 
1978) written by Deborah Barlow and Jean Allen. 
The beauty of the message, the excellence of 
the character portrayals, and the high quality 
of the background music and visual projections 
made it very appropriate for the women's con- 
ference. 

There were many men participating on the 
panels, chairing sections, making introduc- 
tions and offering prayers. One woman was 
heard expressing indignation at their presence. 
In answer, the conference planners explained 
their desire to include men as well as women, 
feeling the futility of raising the conscious- 
ness of BYU women without raising the conscious- 
ness of BYU men as well. Participation by men 
was both sought and encouraged since many men 
have a great deal to offer both by example of 
successful lives and in giving support to women 
in achieving their goals. 

The challenge of the conference was empha- 
sized by Susan Paxman, Women's Vice President 
at BYU when she said, 

"D & C 38:30 states, 'If ye are prepared ye 
shall not fear.' It is our hope that through 
participation in this conference, each indivi- 
dual will see the need to prepare for a future 
which may differ from the ideal in one or more 
aspects. Life will bring each of us a differ- 
ent series of experiences. Realistic planning 
will not only give us confidence in meeting 
future challenges, but will also provide greater 
flexibility as we progress. The principle of 
free agency allows us to choose our own options 
within the Gospel context. Hopefully each of 
us will respect and support others in their in- 
dividual choices," 

For many of those who attended and partici- 
pated in this year's Women's Conference, that 
challenge was admirably met. 


Shirley Paxman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Creative Woman, Past and Present 


BYU's third annual Women's History Archives 
Symposium (7 February 1979) was, as Julie Polley 
Snow's final presentation summarized it, "a 
search into creative wellsprings."' Five of the 
day-long symposium's six papers dealt with women 
of arts or letters whose creative work has been 
integral to their lives. A sixth paper, "The 
Women of Nauvoo" presented by James E. Smith and 
Alison J. Sherrill, reported some of the demo- 
graphic findings of Dr. Smith's research for 
the Nauvoo Social History Project. 

Dennis Rowley, curator of BYU's Archives and 
Manuscripts and director of the Women's History 
Archives, proudly introduced the first paper, 
"On Wings of Suffering and Song," which JoAnn 
Jolley developed from the archives' Edna Coray 
Dyer collection. Through excerpts from Dyer's 
personal correspondence (1879-1959) journals 
(1901-1909), Ms. Jolley brought to life a woman 
whose talent and passion for music made her 
assistant Tabernacle organist. Dyer's sense 
of personal achievement and public acceptance, 
however, was invariably frustrated by the Lupus 
vulgaris that disfigured her face so severely 
she wore a cloth mask much of her life and 
periodically retreated from society. 

By contrast, Eleanor Ferral's look at Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin portrayed a writer who en- 
joyed public life. Military wife, teacher, 
rancher and environmentalist, McCrackin used 
personal essays and fiction to express her 
wide-ranging interests and experience. She 
and her close friend California poet Ina Cool- 
brith both worked on the staff of Bret Harte's 
Overland Monthly. 


Sylvia R. Henriksen's discussion of Maud May 
Babcock (1867-1954) and Jeanette Morrell's 
dramatic presentation suggested that however 
protean dramatists may be, the very process of 
creating may energize them to integrate their 
personal lives. ' 

And Grethe Peterson's delightfully personal 
presentation "Writing From the Kitchen Table" 
affirmed that for her creating “something that 
was my very own" not only clarified her thoughts 
but gave her a sense of accomplishment. She 
traced her own experience as a writer from a 
personal essay written for the 1971 women's 
issue of Dialogue--the first time she had been 
motivated to write by a need from within rather 
than external pressures. A former managing 
editor of Exponent II, Ms. Peterson also dis- 
cussed the paper's beginning and her personal 
excitement in seeing its network of contributing 
women continue to grow. Honest about the fact 
that for her and most other women "'the time to 
create must be fought for,'' she strongly encour- 
aged women to write. 

Concluding the symposium, Julie Polley Snow 
looked at the creative process itself. Drawing 
from her own experience in composing "Responses 
in Red, White and Blue," an oratorio prompted by 
the bicentennial and her doctoral work at 
Columbia Teachers College, Ms. Snow identified 
several phases of the creative process: pre- 
paration, incubation, first insight, elabor- 
ation, and verification. Using excerpts from 
a recorded performance of her composition and 
examples from the presentations of other sym- 
posium participants, she also considered some 
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Hands Across the Valley 


The more we learn about the family, the less 
we discover we have ever really known about 
this basic unit of society, agreed four promi- 
nent Utah historians in one session of the third 
annual "Hands Across the Valley" conference held 
in Logan, Utah, April 4-6, 

The theme of this year's conference, funded 
by the Utah Endowment for the Humanities, the 
Utah Arts Council, the city of Logan, Utah State 
University, and the Alliance for the Varied Arts 
and many private donations, was "Marriage Pat- 
terns in Utah: 1847-1979." 

"As historians have become bolder about say- 
ing what is worth considering about the past, 
the family has become a subject of increasing 
interest,"' said Carol O'Connor, Professor of 
History at USU. Dr. O'Connor said that the sig- 
nificance and structure of the family has 
shifted considerably over the centuries, and 
that many of the most striking changes have oc- 
curred in the past two centuries. "On the nega- 
tive side, industrialization has deprived the 
family of societal support, but on the positive 
side, family members have been forced to look 
to each other for emotional support," Dr. O'Con- 
nor said, 

Eugene Campbell, Professor of History at 
BYU, said that marriage patterns need to be ex- 
amined in terms of ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences. He said his research concerning polyga- 
mous marriages has brought him several surprises. 
"Polygamy was a much looser marital system than 
I imagined," said Dr. Campbell. ''There was a 
relatively high rate of marriage failure. It 
is never easy to fuse romantic love with reli- 
gious dedication, Added to that was the prob- 
lem of the absentee husband and the fact that 
the group went into the experiment with no 
guiding norms or standards." 

W. A, Wilson, folklorist at USU, agreed that 
knowledge of fact and stories about marriages 
of the past are often two different matters. 
"Folklore about polygamy doesn't give us a pic- 
ture of polygamy as it was, but as we have come 
to believe it was." 

Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, historian with 
the Historical Department of the LDS Church, 
said that Victorian ideas and ideals were a 
real force in marriages of the past century. 
"The prudery of that era put a stress on mar- 
riages,"' said Dr. Beecher. "Because women did 
not turn to their husbands for intimate sharing 
of feelings, the strongest personal ties were 
often between women." 

In addition to a look at past marriage pat- 
terns, the three-day conference featured a dis- 
cussion of present marriages, nine workshops 
dealing with such topics as interracial marriage, 
sex, and marriage over the life cycle. There 
was also a women's art show, a presentation of 
early Utah folk songs, and a readers theatre. 


Sue Van Alfen 
Logan, Utah 





of the "powers of spirit" necessary for a 
person to create: desire, humility, faith, 
commitment, confidence, discipline, imagination 
and flexibility. Ms. Snow concurred with 
others who had discovered that "the creative 
process lifts you to a peak," and one couldn't 
help but leave the conference with a new 
desire to ascend, 

Jill Mulvay Derr 

Alpine, Utah 
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Depression and Mormon Women 


Fn Scenes ooo ees 
Edgemont Stake: Dealing with Stress 


Any woman who has spent an afternoon baking 
six dozen cookies for a PTA bake sale, getting 
children to and from music lessons, delivering 
the dog to the vet for rabies shots, and pre- 
paring dinner to be on the table by six o'clock 
so the family members can get to their evening 
mutual or medical meetings knows what it is to 
deal with stress. 

Such a day is quite ordinary for most women 
and, as a matter of fact, stress is a daily 
reality for most of us, most of the time. Some 
days are worse than others,. but pressures seem 
to remain constant, initiating deadlines, re- 
sulting in coping rather than living with poise 
and creativity. 

Since stress is such a constant part of our 
lives, what do we know about it? When is stress 
a productive force? When is stress dangerous? 
When does it become paralyzing, and when does 
it become depression? 

These are some of the questions that moti- 
vated Carol Lee Hawkins of the Edgemont Stake 
in Provo, Utah, to initiate a series of mini- 
lessons on stress as part of a new program 
called "Varied Interests," which is her stake 
calling. As she was planning the year's acti- 
vities last fall, she received instructions 
from her stake president to plan a program that 
would truly meet the needs of the women of her 
wards. She planned a series of new lessons 
covering a variety of subjects from auto me- 
chanics to stress. 

Carol Lee had sensed for some time that there 
were too many good, competent women in her ward 
who really did not feel very good about them- 
selves. There were feelings of inadequacy, low 
self-esteem. She said, "These really good wom- 
en who were so conscientious were feeling torn 
inside--so inadequate, and so worthless. What 
really brought this home was a woman who is the 
best mother I have ever known, who constantly 
gives to her children, creatively and totally, 
yet who just felt that she was a failure. 

There is something wrong when people are feel- 
ing that way. I really wanted to do a series 
on self-esteem, and decided to develop it within 
the context of stress and depression." 

Carol Lee gathered together statistics and 
articles relating to mental health. These ar- 
ticles had to do with such questions as how to 
identify depression and how to deal with it, 
and contained as well statements from profes- 
sionals related to stress. She also prepared 
a bibliography for further study, and developed 
a packet of materials to be used by the class 
leaders who would teach the mini-lessons. 

The results of the classes were spectacular. 
In every instance it was a positive and produc- 


tive experience. Many wards continued the 
class for more than one meeting. A class in 
one ward was used on the KSL-TV program, "De- 
pression and Mormon: Women," as an example of 
preventive measures being used by some mem- 
bers of the Church. There have been endless 
requests to Carol Lee for materials by other 
women in other stakes. As a result of so much 
interest, Carol Lee wrote a letter to place in 
the packet of materials which puts the materials 
and the goals of the classes in proper perspec- 
tive. In this letter, Carol Lee states that 
she chose "'stress, not depression per se" as 
her subject "because it is so prevelant in our 
society, and it is only through a thorough un- 
derstanding of stress, both in its positive and 
negative aspects, that we can deal with making 
it a productive and essential force in our 
lives. Depression is a narrow avenue that runs 
off of the negative experience of stress." 

Commenting on the KSL special, "Depression 
and Mormon Women," she notes that as the impact 
of the show increases, "the temptation is to 
immerse ourselves in the problems of the LDS 
woman. The danger in this is that we often 
fail to place her within the larger context of 
her secular world. Indeed, much of the stress 
the Mormon woman faces is common to all women 
and common to the American culture. To ignore 
the wider society is to unfairly blame the 
Church for stresses we feel. Stress and de- 
pression are being talked about everywhere 
these days. Nearly every magazine you pick up 
has an article about depression and how to 
deal with it. Being Mormon is just part of 
it." 

"We also need to realize that there are pre- 
ventive measures within the Church," Carol 
Lee continues. "The need for group identity 
which everyone has can be satisfied by belonging 
to a caring group of people. Sometimes we for- 
get the saving principle of the Gospel because 
we get so involved in the daily ‘activities' and 
operation of the Church: to love and be loved, 
to be valued not for what we do, but for what 


we are." 
Carol Lee says that the goals of the mate- 


rials she prepared are to show women that 
stress is both inevitable and necessary; that 
it expresses itself in both positive and nega- 
tive ways; that one should have an awareness 
of the sources of stress; and that there are 
solutions for dealing with stress. 

Carol Lee feels emphatically that another 
major goal of the materials was "not just to 
disseminate information, but to create a support 
system among the sisters of the Relief Society. 
For this reason, various teaching activities 


were encouraged (i.e, role playing, case stu- 
dies, discussion) rather than emphasizing a 
lecture format. Through open, honest discus- 
sion, the women seemed to be able to build a com- 
passionate and vital human network that buoyed 
their spirits." She also points out that she 
was careful to design the materials with the lay 
person in mind. "They are most successfully 
handled by a person vitally interested in the 
subject and willing to do a bit of research, 
Personally, I feel much is sacrificed when the 
subject and materials are turned over to pro- 
fessionals (often male and living outside the 
ward). The intimacy and spiritual context of 
the experience is often lost, and the support 
system rarely develops. The experience becomes 
one of lecturer vs. lecturee."' Carol Lee sees 
active participation as the key to learning. 
"We seem to sit passively in most of our Church 
meetings, and communicate so little. I think 
the whole purpose of the Church is to help each 
other along the way--to let each other know 
that we are not alone, and we do care," 

Carol Lee expressed great satisfaction over 
the response to the materials and subject mat- 
ter, which she described as "overwhelming." 
"Women seem to have a desperate need to discuss 
and express their opinion and experiences on 
this matter. In every case I have observed, 
the total experience has been tremendously 
positive, extremely spiritual, and totally 
uplifting. So often the sisters who have 
survived deep and painful depression honestly 
speak of their anguish. Yet these strong sis- 
ters also testify of the power of the Gospel 
and the Lord in finding solutions." 

Carol Lee expressed the wish that sisters 
will learn that they aren't alone in their 
feelings of frustration and inadequacy and will 
realize that the world in which they live 
heightens these feelings. Most important, she 
says she hopes "they will realize that all of 
their sisters are struggling along the same 
road of progression. The Lord realized that 
this life would not be easy, and gave us two 
great gifts to ease our journey--the Gospel and 
each other." 

The Edgemont Stake and Carol Lee Hawkins 
have hit upon a real need for women in the 
Church. Being able to acknowledge our lives 
where they are and finding ways of helping each 
other will result in improved mental health, 
greater productivity, and a happier people. It 
is exciting to see this happen. 
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“Exhilarating!” cont. from p.1 


in Salt Lake, identified the '''Mother-of-Zion 
syndrome.' She doesn't exist at all. Yet 
every Mormon woman in almost any ward you 
wanted to go into would tell you they know a 
woman like that'--perfect housekeeper, bread- 
maker, uncomplaining wife, efficient Church 
worker, "and not only that, she gets up and 
reads her scriptures at 6 in the morning. I 
think these women exist only in the minds of 
other women." 
A California woman who pulled herself out 
of her depression by leaving the Church iden- 
tified another source of pressure: talented 
women are told that the only arena for their 
talents is in the Church. The frustrated and 
unused energy emerges "in destructive ways like 
gaining a lot of weight or being very depressed." 
Rodney Burgoyne, an inactive Mormon who di- 
rects the Emergency Psychiatric Clinic at the 
University of Southern California, told of 
counseling a reluctant client, an obviously 
depressed Mormon woman who could not acknowledge 
it: "Her husband was high in the Church and 
she had this wonderful family and they were 
very successful in all spheres, and she was 
active in everything she did. So by definition 
she was not depressed." 
One of the program's great contributions 
was the interview with Barbara B. Smith, general 
president of the Relief Society, since she vali- 
dated some of the perceptions of pressure. Re- 
membering exhausting nights of her own in caring 
for her seven children, she added, "And really, 
you can have children too fast." She also ac- 
knowledged the perniciousness of rampant per- 
fectionism: "I think we set too many goals all 
at once. . . . Remember, goals are stars to - 
steer by and not sticks to beat yourself with. 
She pointed out that the Church's emphasis 
on spending more time with the family means Fi 
that ideally a person should have one "responsi~ 
bility as an officer or a teacher, and then may- 


be a visiting teacher or a home teacher so that 
we don't put such a stress on one person." 

Her use of sex-neutral terms hints that part of 
the solution for overpressured women is taking 

some pressure off their husbands as well. 

When asked if a woman should sometimes tell 
her bishop no, Sister Smith carefully said, "IT 
think she should very often discuss with her 
bishop her problems before she will accept a 
responsibility. Because if he could understand 
her situation, her health, her mental frame of 
mind, the responsibility she has with her chil- 
dren, the problems she might be having as far 
as financial resources, those things need to be 
a part of the decision that's made. And I think 
most bishops would not put more stress upon a 
woman than she would be able to handle if he 
just understood." 

The depressed women had come to these same 
conclusions inductively: the value of being 
able to say no, the need to develop their own 
interests and identity, the need to simplify 
their lives. And balancing the stresses they 
felt from the Church were some positive factors 
that helped pull them out: the kindness of 
ward members, priesthood blessings, and answers 
to prayer. One woman decided not to commit 
suicide because she knew that she would meet 
her deceased father on the other side. Anoth- 
er's husband refused to leave her even after 
two years of acute depression: ''Because of 
his commitment to our temple marriage, he said, 
'I do not have that option.'"' One Provo stake 
Relief Society was having a year-long mini- 
class on coping with depression. The special 
zeroed in on teacher Dorothy Bramhall, teacher 
and ward Relief Society president, listing with 
refreshing candor such stresses as "receiving 
no rewards for the job of mother" and "lack of 
nurturing from husbands." 

Like all good documentaries, this one was 
informative. It asked--and answered--most of 











the hard questions. By ventilating the subject, 
it opened doors of relief to those in pain. 

The honesty of the women, the compassion of 

the therapists, the triumph of survival made 
seeing this special an emotionally exhilarating 
experience. When Louise Degn bluntly asked, 
“What made you better?" and Jan Barker, with 
tears in her eyes, replied, "The Lord made me 
better," I had tears in my own. 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Producer Talks About the Show 


Those who know Louise Degn know that when 
she sets out to complete a project, she won't 
do it halfheartedly. She spent over a year re- 
searching and developing the television docu- 
mentary "Depression and Mormon Women," and the 
quality of her effort is reflected in the quali- 

: ty of the finished product. Seldom has a lo- 
cally-produced documentary had such far-reach~ 
: ing effects. Louise must have had to fight off 
: a little depression herself as she forced her 
way over, around, and through the many obsta~ 
cles to getting the program together and on 

the air. Ina recent interview with Exponent 
II, she explained what some of those obstacles 
were and added some important background infor- 
mation about the project: 


Exponent: How did you become interested in the 
subject of depression in Mormon women? 
Louise: An overbearing member of my branch was 
the source of my inspiration. At a branch re- 
treat he asserted that Utah has terrible social 
statistics--the highest child abuse and alco~ 
holism rates in the nation, high rates of di- 
vorce, teenage suicide, venereal disease, and 
teenage pregnancy. His implication was that > 
Mormons were at fault. So I decided to investi- 
gate whether or not his statistics were accurate 
and, if they were, whether or not it could some- 
how be determined that they were caused by Mor- 
monism. I began checking the available records 
and I found that in most cases his claims were 
simply untrue (Utah has very low alcoholism ; 
and venereal disease rates; the divorce rate is 
slightly higher than the national average, but 
it is the lowest of the Western states), or 
the statistics necessary to prove his case were 
not kept. In the process of this research, I 
asked the professionals whom I interviewed, as 
a general question, what other problems I should 
be looking at. Depression in Mormon women was 

brought up repeatedly, and I finally came to 

the conclusion that that should be the focus of 
my investigation. 

Exponent: How did you go about organizing and 


< ro joct > 
i ES eT began 
) by contacting the professionals in the Salt Lake 
area, but they were skittish about discussing 
the subject. Many wouldn't return my calls. 
Those familiar with the problem refused to be 
interviewed on film. Some were honest in saying 
that because they were members of the Church or 
were employed by the Church, they didn't want 
to incur the criticism and ostracism that they 
thought would be the result of an honest assess- 
of the issue. Others, more euphemistically, 
said that they didn't deal with Mormons. This 
situation, added to their normal suspicion of 
the media dealing with a sensitive subject, 
made getting started extremely difficult. 





Exponent: How did you break down the barriers 
and get professional people to begin talking to 
you? 

Louise: Each time I interviewed someone who 


couldn't help me, I asked to be referred to 
someone who could, The Salt Lake professionals 
were much more responsive about suggesting 
where I could go. They put me in touch with 
several good people in Southern California, 
including Drs. Broderick and Burgoyne, and Dr. 
Martin Nalder, who provided much information 
for me, although he was not interviewed for 
the videotape. These people were more open to 
talk because they didn't have anything to lose 
socially, not being in the heart of Zion. Then 
I met Libby Hirsh, who had been a friend of 
mine when I lived in Chicago and had come to 
Utah for a residency at the University of Utah 
Medical Center. In the process of getting re- 
acquainted, I asked her if there were any one 
problem more common than others in the psychia- 
tric ward. Her response was that many of her 
patients were young Mormon mothers who had been 
raised in small towns, had several children, 
and were suffering from depression. This she 
volunteered, not knowing about my project. I 
told her what I was doing, and asked her if 

she would consent to be interviewed on film. 
Not having been raised in Utah, she wasn't in- 
fluenced by the social constraints and taboos, 
and she responded that of course she would. I 
also found two women who had suffered from de- 
pression and were willing to be interviewed, 
and with the tape from them and the profes- 
sionals, I had enough material to develop the 
half-hour show. 

Exponent: Will you explain the circumstances 
under which the show was originally cancelled? 
Louise: I don't know exactly what happened, 
and probably never will; those who made the 
decision to cancel the program haven't talked 
about it. The circumstances, as I saw them, 
were these: On the Monday before the scheduled 
broadcast, Barbara Smith [General President of 
the Relief Society] and some members of the Re- 
lief Society General Board came to preview the 


show, quite innocently, because they were going 
to be out of town when it was broadcast on Sat- 
urday. They had some honest reservations about 
parts of it; one woman interviewed had been a 
Relief Society president during the worst of 

her depression, and one of her comments was that 
she never should have taken the job, that she 
should have refused when her bishop asked her. 
Of course an unqualified statement like that 
would make the Relief Society leadership ner- 
vous. Sister Smith asked that a group of so- 
cial scientists from BYU also be allowed to 
preview the videotape so they could be prepared 
to respond to criticism it might raise, That 
was fine with us; we made arrangements to show 
them the tape, too. What, if anything, Sister 
Smith and the others seeing the show had to do 
with Bonneville Corporation management's deci- 
sion to cancel it is what everyone speculates 
about but what has never been made clear. But 

I think (mind you, I don't really know) it was 
one of those corporate decisions where nobody 
was really told to cancel the program, but 
everyone thought that they had better do it 
just in case. At any rate, the management of 
the Bonneville Corporation saw the tape on 
Wednesday and then cancelled the Saturday even- 
ing broadcast. 

Exponent: Why did you keep working on the 
program after it was cancelled? 

Louise: The cancellation was a really hot news 
item, picked up immediately by the press. The 
reason Bonneville Corporation gave the media 
for the cancellation was that the program had 
been "recalled to be reworked." We didn't know 
that until we read it on the news wire. The 
word that finally did get back to me from the 
management was that they realized that this was 
an important issue--if it hadn't been so impor- 
tant, it would have been dropped immediately-- 
but they were concerned that a way be found to 
present the material that would not be offensive 
and would more fully cover the issue. Most of 
the Bonneville Corporation executives have been 
bishops and stake presidents, and knew that 
there were many women Who had been hurt and 
needed the help this program might give them. 
Exponent: What did the Bonneville Corporation 
management object to in the original production? 
Louise: Well, their basic objection was that 
the show didn't go far enough. As a result of 
their. comments, the news director suggested that 
I expand the show to an hour and cover three 
additional areas; the personal anger, frustra- 
tion, and lack of communication experienced by 
women suffering depression; the way the Church 
structure and doctrines help people’ overcome 
depression (I had dealt with this in the origi- 
nal version of the show, but not enough); and 
the methods of treating and preventing depres- 
sion. 

Exponent: So the management implied that the 
show needed to be expanded? 

Louise: Yes, and actually the show didn't 

only grow from a half hour to an hour; it grew 
from one program to three. Additional half- 
hour documentaries were developed on teenage 
suicide and depression in the elderly, as these 
are the other two age groups who, according to 
the Utah State Mental Health Association, suf- 
fer most from depression. The title of the 
series became "Three Faces of Depression," to 
soften the attention towards and to buffer the 
program on Mormon women. Many who are critical 
of the Church would otherwise use the "Depres- 
sion and Mormon Women" show to leap to the con- 
clusion that Mormon women are the only ones who 
are depressed, which is, of course, not the case. 
The endorsement of the series by the Utah Mental 
Health Association also validated the program 
as an attempt to help those who were suffering 
from depression rather than an attack on the 
Church, It was always meant to be the former, 
never the latter. 

Exponent: Then actually, the cancellation 
proved to be beneficial in the long run? 
Louise: As a matter of fact, the cancellation 
of the show opened many doors, Jan Barker 
called me to say how unfortunate she thought 

it was that the show was cancelled, explaining 
that she had suffered from depression. I asked 
her if she would be interviewed for the next 
version, and she said that she would. I was 
also referred to Bonnie Sobotka and Neil and 
Karen Hadlock. The cancellation opened the 
door for an interview with President Barbara 
Smith. Also, Dr. R. Jan Stout consented to an 
interview, and what these people had to say was 
very important to the show. 

Exponent: What was added to the final program 
as a result of the cancellation? 

Louise: Interviews with Jan Barker, Bonnie 
Sobotka, and Karen and Neil Hadlock, the inter- 
view with Barbara Smith, the comments by Dr. 
Stout, and the information about the Edgemont 
14th Ward Relief Society class on depression. 


Exponent: Was anything that had been in the 
first version deleted from the second? 

Louise: One of the women who had been inter- 
viewed for the first show decided that she 
didn't want to be featured. She was taken out 
at her request. The only other thing was one 
40-second comment by the unidentified woman in 
Southern California who said she didn't think 
the Church provided role models for women who 
didn't want to be just wives and mothers. Since 
she wanted to be something in addition to that, 
it created a conflict and added to her depres- 
sion. One of the Bonneville executives did not 
agree with that statement and therefore didn't 
want her saying it. But that 40-second section 
was the only compromise we were forced to make 
by the management; otherwise we were left pretty 
much alone in making editorial decisions about 
the show. 

Exponent: How long did it take you to rework 
the program? 

Louise: I began to set up appointments two 
days after the cancellation, and we did all the 
filming in the next three weeks. Then the ac- 
tual editing took about a week and a half of 
work. 


Exponent: What has this project cost you per- 
sonally? ’ 
Louise: Someone asked me that question the 


other day, and I didn't have an answer. I sup- 
pose it would be the suspicion in some people's 
minds about the integrity of my work as a 
journalist. When they see the show, they ask 
themselves, what was she forced to take out to 
get it on the air? They don't know what is 
missing, but they assume, And actually, all 
the negotiations and decisions affected the is- 
sues of the show very little, except to expand 
them. 

Exponent: Why did you keep working on this 
through all the hassle? What do you think is 
the value of the show? 

Louise: The greatest worth of the show was that 
hundreds of women found out that they weren't 
alone. Depression is such a common illness 
among women, but they don't know it, and so 
they think they're "weird." I guess the great- 
est benefit of the show is that it taught women 
that depression is a common, treatable mental 
illness, And they can go for help, now that 
they know what it is. 


Exponent: What has been the response to the 
program? 
Louise: Very favorable. We seldom get more 


than one or two letters about any program, but 
we have had hundreds on this one. We repeated 
the show the next Saturday at noon. It's not 
unusual that the show was re-broadcast--they 
always are--but the ratings on the repeat were 
three times as high as usual for any other show 
at that time period, indicating that people 
tuned in just to watch this particular program. 
There has been such demand for the videotape 
that we have had to make three more copies-- 
there are now seven in circulation. We have 
sent them to Boston, Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, Portland, Calgary, Madison (Wisconsin), 
and throughout the Mountain West, and we've had 
inquiries from Houston and Chicago. The program 
reached many who came to April conference be- 
cause their friends and relatives had taped the 
program on home videotape machines and showed 
it to them while they were here. It's hard to 
know exactly how widespread the influence of the 
show has been. 

Exponent: How may interested groups or indivi- 
duals obtain copies of the videotape? 

Louise: The address is Dimension Five, KSL-TV, 
145 Social Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84111, 

Exponent: Anything else you would like to add? 
Louise: The question I am most often asked is 
why I did the show on Mormon women and not just 
on all women. For a Utah television program to 
explore the issue of depression, it had to be 
done in a religious context to be of any worth 
to the viewers. Mormons don't realize you are 
talking to them unless you identify them speci- 
fically, We could have done a show on depres- 
sion in women, and talked about the stress and 
pressures of young families in general terms, 
but Mormon women would have said to themselves, 
"This doesn't apply to me because my situation 
is different. I'm supposed to be doing these 
things.'"' Unless you say let's talk about Mor- 
mon families, the Mormons tune you out, If 
you're going to explore an issue in a way that 
helps Mormons, you've got to talk their language, 
I've heard via the grapevine that Jewish and 
Protestant women identified with the program, 
that the response to the show is universal, but 
to get through to the Mormons, I clearly had 

to identify them. 
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Louise Degn Off Camera 





However trite the expression, this essay is 


a labor of love. In fact, the time I have 
spent thinking about how to introduce you to 
Louise Degn has left me immersed in a mellowness, 
a warm nostalgia. From 1976 to 1978 I lived in 
Salt Lake City, working on a master's degree at 
the University of Utah, and Louise Degn was a 
member of my branch, Most of the best memories 
of that time in my life are, in one way or 
another, connected with her. She has become a 
very good friend, the best kind of a friend, 

for she is someone whom I not only like, but al- 
so respect and admire. It is not often that 
one's role models are one's peers, but Louise 

is among the best I have been able to find. 

In our branch, I was first made aware of 
Louise as "the KSL-TV reporter." Howard Pear- 
son of the Deseret News recently called her an 
“intense, knowledgeable, brilliant reporter." 
Right. She is certainly that, but she is many 
other things the description "reporter" just 
won't cover. Reporters are stereotyped as ag- 
gressive, prying, egocentric. Louise is none 
of these things. In fact, if you didn't know 
that Louise was a television reporter, you'd 
never guess that she was a television reporter. 
She's too compassionate, too genuine. Louise 
Degn, off camera, is so many things that the 
camera never captures. The best way to express 
to you who she is, is to describe what she does, 
what she likes, how she lives. 

Strictly biographically, Louise was born in 
Logan, Utah, and raised in Ogden. She graduated 
in political science from Utah State University 
and then attended Northwestern University in 
Chicago where she received a master's degree in 
journalism. She chose Northwestern because it 
was one of the nation's two best schools in her 
field, After graduating, she returned to Salt 


LL 
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Exponent: As a final comment, could you share 
some of the response you have received which 
expresses how “Depression and Mormon Women" 

has helped those who have seen it? 

Louise: A member of a stake presidency in Wyo- 
ming called and asked for a copy to show to the 
bishops in his stake because he said that many 
of them had no idea what the women in their 
wards were going through. A bishop in Logan 
asked for a copy of the transcript to use in 
his counselling. A Cache County, Utah, mental 
Nealth worker wrote to say that virtually all 
her patients were Mormon women suffering from 
depression. A woman called me, her voice break- 
ing. I could tell that she was crying. She 
said, "I made my husband sit down and watch 

the program, and I think he understands a lit- 
tle bit now. I'm not this way because I want 
to be, but because I can't help it." A physi- 
cian in Salt Lake City wrote that he sees many 
women who are suffering from depression but 
can't admit it, so they come to him complaining 
about problems which are really symptoms of de- 
pression, A lady in Bountiful who had been suf- 
fering from depression for four years went to 
the doctor, discovered that her problem was a 
thyroid imbalance, was treated for it and has 
felt happy for the first time in years. One 
woman reported to my mother's Relief Society 
that her sister had been depressed literally for 


Lake City and worked at KSL-TV for two years as 
a news reporter, then went back to Chicago as 
a writer-producer for WBBM-TV. She took time 
out for a mission to Australia-Brisbane, and 
again returned to KSL, where she has provided 
outstanding news coverage of such events as the 
Teton Dam disaster and the Utah IWY Convention. 
Dedayidiy ie we wicca us 2 
s ; -known is the quality 
of her life. 

Louise loves the fine arts. Although she did 
not attend the opening night of Sanctus, the 
originally choreographed ballet performed in 
1978 by Ballet West, she attended the second per- 
formance--and every performance thereafter. 
She is the owner of a baby grand piano which 
she bought almost immediately after she saw it 
in the store. She takes piano lessons. She 
has established a much appreciated tradition 
of fall, spring, and sometimes winter music 
festivals in her home. "You must perform to 
attend; you may bring other musicians to assist 
you; you may bring a non-musician friend to ap- 
plaud you," the invitations read. Some of the 
best original music I have ever heard has been 
performed in Louise's living room, When we 
visited Louise, we did things unheard-of in 
this age of instant entertainment, like read- 
ing a chapter from Mormon Sisters aloud and 
discussing it. 

As the Sunday School chorister in our branch, 
she wouldn't be satisfied with a second-rate 
effort from her congregation. When Louise told 
us to sing, we sang. Sometimes we would have 
to start the practice song over three or four 
times before we all came in together on the 
first note, but finally we would get it right. 
We also sat straight and held up our books. 
Anyone who can get a group of single Mormon 
adults to do that must have the enthusiasm of 
a firecracker. Louise does. 

Louise is reticent about expressing negative 
emotions--anger, fear, frustration, doubt, etc., 
but she is open about expressing the positive 
ones, and she feels very deeply. I learned what 
the missionary spirit was when she bore her 
testimony about the sweet, simple purity of mis- 
sionary work, In fact, I have learned things 
to help me specifically from every lesson I 
have ever heard her give, every talk she has 
delivered. 

She is not, however, above occasional lapses 
of attention in church, And when she goes, 
she has been known to drag others along with 
her. One evening in a not-too-gripping Sacra- 
ment meeting, she had two entire rows of erst- 
while listeners enumerating the five best things 
about their roommates. She provided pencils, 
and had us write on the back of her business 
cards. 

Louise was never my roommate, but in an 
adaptation of her Sacrament meeting activity, 
if I could list the five best qualities about 
her, they would be these: 

1) She is an extremely hard worker. Louise 
bought a home two years ago, and in the time 
she has lived in it, she has finished a large 
table for the dining room, stripped the kitchen 
cupboards of seven layers of paint, replaced 
the cupboard doors, refinished and rehung the 


years, even to the point of wanting to take her 
life. She saw the show and made an appointment 
with Dr, Libby Hirsh. Her depression was diag- 
nosed as a chemical imbalance for which she was 
treated with medication, and she has now re- 
covered after years of suffering. 

A final gratifying experience I would like 
to relate was showing the program on teenage 
suicide and "Depression and Mormon Women" to the 
Presidency and General Board of the Young Women's 
MIA. After the viewing they applauded, and 
Elaine Cannon [President], in thanking me said, 
"We don't want to be teaching our girls things 
that they will have to relearn when they become 


women," 


As the interview indicates, Louise did not 
carry this project through because of personal 
ambition or pride, but because she recognized 
the serious nature of the problem and had the 
foresight to realize that an honest discussion 
of depression as it has affected and does affect 
many of us would open doors to relief and recov- 
ery, doors that have been closed and locked for 
too long. Exponent IT would like to add a bou- 
quet to the many Louise has received for her in- 
sight, her determination, and her courage in 
writing and producing this important television 
special. 

S.H. 
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kitchen door. The work she has done in her bed- 
room is the most impressive. She completely 
stripped the hardwood floor down to the natural 
color and finish, installed a modern light fix- 
ture in the ceiling, steamed off the old multi- 
layered wallpaper and put up a new pattern (a 
reproduction of a Botticelli painting of a 
renaissance fair or parade, complete with crowd 
and Lorenzo de Medici on horseback). And this 
is just the indoor work. Outside, she has re- 
placed the taps, removed an ancient gnarled 
lilac bush with roots as large as a tree trunk, 
dug garden plots, raised a healthy garden each 
year. This she has managed while keeping up 
with her heavy responsibilities at KSL, her 
stake missionary work, and her numerous friends 

2) Louise always works for the best. When 
she stripped her hardwood floor, she removed 
every scratch, not just the top layers. She 
spent probably a hundred hours sanding. She 
said of the floor, when it was finished, "'I 
had to work so hard on it, I don't know if I 
can enjoy it." That statement from Louise 
means that an enormous effort was expended. She 
not only works for the best in floors, but also 
for the best in gardens, and has developed some 
reputation in that area. Because of her abili- 
ties as a gardener, she was appointed unofficial 
garden inspector for some friends, but they de- 
cided to do their own inspecting when she gave 
their garden a C-. She has very high standards 
But her high standards were appreciated at the 
annual harvest dinner, a feast to be remembered, 
Everything was picked not more than half an hour 
before it was cooked--broccoli, squash, carrots, 
tomatoes, corn on the cob, and the best potatoes 
I have ever eaten in my life. 

3) She is entirely confident in her identity. 
I have heard it said that true humility is the 
ability to be the same with the powerful and in- 
fluential as one is with the "common folk." By 
that definition, Louise is truly humble. I have 
seen her as genuinely interested in a waitress 
in an all-night restaurant as she was in a bal- 
lerina. She never worries about impressing. 
She is one of the few people I know who does nue 
take at least some of her identity from her 
clothes, She doesn't need to; she is sure of 
who she is, of what her abilities are, and of 
the ways in which she can contribute, Although 
she dresses very well, she is entirely comfort- 
able in less-impressive attire. On a camping 
trip to Glacier National Park last summer, 
Louise's favorite outfit was a navy blue pull- 
over, khaki knee-length pants, navy kneesocks 
(to match the pullover, no doubt), and--get 
this--yellow thongs. Looking at the snapshots 
of the trip, I commented on her charming out- 
fit. "They gave me a bad time about that," 
Louise answered, "but I thought it was adequate." 
This quality of self-confidence is linked 
closely with the next: 

4) She has an uncanny way of overlooking the 
superficial and seeing through to the important 
values. The day after my master's exam, I went 
to work in Louise's yard with her. For me it 
was a release, a reorientation, a recognition 
that there are important things in life that 
have nothing to do with literature. I remember 
how I enjoyed that day--weeding in the sun, 
laying sod, planting broccoli, beans and pep- 
pers. Because I was with Louise, it didn't 
matter that I looked ghastly, that my hair was 
knotted on the back of my head and I wore cut- 
offs and no makeup. I have always felt that 
she knows what is good about me, despite the 
way I look, even sometimes despite the way I 
act. 

5) Finally, Louise has a deep love for and 
commitment to people. It is obvious by the 
way they respond to her that she is interested 
in, truly concerned about them. She is such a 
successful television reporter, not only because 
she has the skills to ask the right questions,» 
but because she really cares about the answers. 
Her empathy was evident in "Depression and 
Mormon Women." 

And this brings us back to Louise, the re- 
porter. An "intense, knowledgeable, brilliant" 
reporter. A reporter with a deep sense of hu- 
manity. A reporter who is also a gardening 
musician, a jeep-driving ballet devotee, an 
animal-loving carpenter. A reporter who is, 
most of all, a good friend to those who know 
her. A while ago, a group of us were predict- 
ing, semi-seriously, what we saw in each 
other's futures. Then I had a very strong 
feeling that Louise would do something im- 
portant, although I couldn't be more specific. 
Louise, through her journalism and through her 
life, has already made some pretty important 
contributions, but I reiterate that prediction. 

I think we ain't seen nothin' yet. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Sisters Speak on DEVEL EELLL 


Whether this issue's Sisters Speak topic is 
simply one "whose time has come," or whether the 
KSL television documentary "Depression and Mor- 
mon Women," aired in the Utah area in February, 
jostled some thoughts and feelings on the topic, 
is hard to tell. But whatever the cause, the 
response to the questions raised for this column 
have been voluminous and diverse. Clearly there 
are many of us who have had experiences with de- 
pression and have feelings about its possible 
roots and impacts, who have insights into ways 
of living with it and coping with it, or who 
have ways to control it or get rid of it in our 
lives. Many sisters wrote welcoming the chance 
to express these feelings or explain these per- 
sonal insights. Some said that writing down 
their impressions increased their understanding 
of themselves and what they had been through. 
Others wrote with the hope that by sharing their 
experiences with others, they might help some 
sister who is presently suffering through a de- 
pression feel less acutely the frustration and 
isolation associated with it. Because of the 
number of people who have asked Exponent II to 
feature articles on this topic in the past, 
and because of the numbers of people who have 
commented positively on our focusing on the 
subject in this present column, we sincerely 
hope that our raising these questions will be 
helpful to those who read the following letters. 
We hope that those who called or wrote to say 
that it was "too early” to write Bee ues ad ex- 
perience, or "too painful” to "go public” yet 
wien such an intimate experience, will feel 
free to write to us later if it appears that 
it would help. 

Readers will notice that the following writ- 
ers describe their experiences with this con- 
dition commonly called "depression" different- 
ly, and attribute its origins to quite differ- 
ent things. This is largely because depression 
has a significant number of "causes", For some 
people the roots are physiological--hormonal, 
chemical. etc.--for others the roots are found- 


‘/mourning, and 
other psychological difficuicres., some letters 


give the impression that the problem is "licked" 
for that particular individual; others indicate 
that they are still experiencing the problem or 
expect it to recur, and hope for the ability to 
deal with it or recover again in the future. 

As an editorial board, we insist that we have 
no conviction that any one kind of experience 
is more "real" or more valid than another. We 
appreciate hearing all of the experiences of 
the following sisters, 





Rosemary Blanch writes to us from Annandale, 
Virginia, about what she learned from being 
depressed: 

I was twenty-five years old, six months 
pregnant with my fourth child, my other sons 
being 4, 3, and 11 months. My Air Force hus- 
band was stationed 300 miles from home during 
the repair of the home-base runway. 

At first I didn't notice anything unusual 
at seeming to be tired all the time. However, 
while driving the car home from grocery shop- 
ping one morning, it seemed I was just too 
tired to drive. I started seeing things with 
a double image and just wanted to shut my eyes. 
Doing the dishes became such a tiring chore 
that I began to sit on a stool instead of stand- 
ing, and each dish seemed more than I cared to 
lift and wash. The children seemed to get on 
my nerves, and I found that I would get them 
up, then lie on the sofa and doze until neces- 
sity caused me to rise and change a diaper or 
get lunch. After several weeks of sleeping 
most of the time, I started to get worried 
about the welfare of my little ones and made 
an appointment with a medical doctor, 

The doctor told me that it appeared that I 
was depressed over the pregnancy. I disagreed 
as I had never had feelings of not wanting the 
unborn child. However, he gave me some pills 
to take for the depression. I went home feeling 
worse than ever, and mostly guilty for being 
what the doctor called depressed! Why me, of 
all people? I had a good marriage and many 
friends both in and out of the Church, I con- 
sidered myself a fun-loving individual, flexi- 
ble and easy to get along with. Why should I 
be depressed? If the doctor said it was true, 
I thought, then I would get myself un-depressed. 
I felt guilty about taking the pills, but felt 
better when I did, so I limited the amount and 
tried to get by with half the amount prescribed, 
Then I took them only when I felt tiredness 
coming on for no good reason, which became less 
and less often. After about six weeks, I didn't 
have to take them at all, 


I learned several things from this experience: 


People do get depressed, and it is a very real 
feeling. An individual's reaction to depression 
may differ. I learned what my reaction is and 


know that it can be overcome. When I start 
sleeping more than is necessary, I look for 
reasons why and work at solving the reasons. 

Other people can help by listening to the 
problems. This helps to sort out the reasons, 
but the real effort must be on the part of the 
individual, who must search for the cause and 
want to overcome the difficulty and then make 
the effort to do it. 

I learned to recognize my own reactions to 
stress and to feel that I am better equipped 
to help someone else in a similar situation, © 
having been there myself. My feelings of guilt 
changed to thankfulness for the blessing of 
understanding. 


The next two sisters write about depressions 
that followed the birth of children. Jan Han- 
sen of Salt Lake City describes her feelings 
after the birth of her first child and how she 
dealt with those feelings: 

Birth of a child brought the worst period 
of depression in my life. I consider myself 
a woman who needs continual challenge and ac- 
complishment, and the birth of my daughter 
brought a complete loss of control of the per- 
son I knew. I was doing everything I could to 
be an attentive mother, yet I felt so foreign 
to myself. I had heard about a few days of 
“baby blues,"' but for three months after the 
baby's birth, I believed my personal self was 
actually rapidly dying. I couldn't cope with 
it. Only when my child was two months old 
could I honestly express some feeling for her; 
up to then, I had no feeling. I felt there 
was something extremely wrong with me since I 
had been taught my whole life that maternal 
emotions and love are inborn, merely waiting 
to emerge. 

My successful solution to this overwhelming 
depression was to return to my teaching job. 

I have found after three years no other solu- 
tion. I have learned maternal love and enjoy- 
ment for children, but I still feel the only 
solution to the total depression I experienced 
was to keep my personal life. I am happy at 
home and at school--not regretting either. I 
make better use of my time at school, and my 
inner conscience tells me when I am "under- 
doing" my mother role, which I find now rarely 
even happens. I would delight in knowing how 
other women overcame similar depression. 


Laurie Williams Sowby of American Fork, « 
Utah, writes to us of her post-partum life 
after her fourth child: 

Shortly after my fourth baby was born, I un- 
derwent a depression which lasted several 
months. It was a difficult year--for me, for 
my husband Steve, and for our children, In 
retrospect, it was something like I'd gone 
through in adolescence: a stormy, frustrat- 
ing, unhappy, and generally miserable time of 
self-pity, soul-searching, and wondering why 
I ever got myself into this. It was a kind of 
identity crisis, 

In the Church, it is not only preached, 
but almost demanded that we be happy as wives 
and mothers. If we're not, we've failed. So 
my feelings of failure in this regard only 
served to compound my already negative feelings 
about myself and my situation. 

I'd felt that way before once or twice a 
year. But on those occasions, I was okay after 
a good cry and venting my frustrations to Steve. 
Now I had four children, the oldest in first 
grade, and I suddenly felt tied down to an ex- 
tent I'd never felt before. The baby was a 
precious little boy, but the added demands-- 
hours up at night, formula to prepare, extra 
clothing to wash--made a definite impact, My 
"baby fat" wasn't disappearing as quickly as 
it had after the first three births, making me 
realize that I was not only getting older, but 
looking it, too. 

I felt overwhelmed with family responsibili- 
ties, and it seemed no one appreciated anything 
I did, So I quit trying. Steve tried to help, 
but if he cleaned up the kitchen, I would com- 
plain about a spot he'd missed on the counter. 
The beds were never made to my satisfaction, and 
he didn't fold clothes exactly as I would have 
myself. My dissatisfaction with my role was 
largely taken out on Steve (who proved to be 
very long-suffering), and to a lesser degree on 
the children. 

This went on for about six months, a period 
during which I hardly smiled. At times, I would 
feel almost like my old, functioning, happy self 
Then, the slightest thing--the two-year-old wet- 
ting her pants, an innocent question from Steve 
--would set me off, and I'd retreat into my 
dark emotions again. I.was either high or low, 
never in between. I lay awake night after 
night, crying to myself, staring at the wall, 
and asking silently, "What's the matter with 
me? Am I going crazy? Why am I so unhappy? 


Am I going to feel like this the rest of my 
life?" Many times, I just wanted to leave, get 
out. But there was no place to go, 

Through it all, Steve kept assuring me of 
his love and support. He continued to help 
with the kids, the housework, the diapers, etc., 
in spite of my fault-finding, and refused to 
say anything mean in response to my negative 
remarks. He encouraged me to try to appreciate 
the small things--a child's humorous observa- 
tion, a new tune Mike had learned on the piano, 
a talk someone had given in church. His well- 
meaning comparisons--"You should be glad you're 
not Sis. Z, with an alcoholic husband and kid 
in jail"--did not help at all. I was convinced 
I was the most miserable woman in the ward, if 
not the world. I'm sure he felt some despair 
himself, wondering what had happened to his 
wife and what he could do about it. 

All during this time, I kept up my usual 
activities--attended Church meetings, gave a 
talk in stake conference, set up a neighborhood 
Easter egg hunt, chaired the area Cancer Soci- 
ety drive, taught piano lessons, in addition to 
my family and household responsibilities. I 
did many things grudgingly, but I'm sure now 
that the outside contacts and activity kept me 
from going over the brink. After awhile, I 
came to feel that I'd made some small contri- 
butions to the outside world. On the rare oc- 
casions when I sat alone listening to good mu- 
sic and reading poetry, I remembered how much 
I loved those things and really needed to do 
them. Those moments were bright spots in this 
otherwise dismal period of my life. 

Just as the "crisis" developed over several 
months, it took a few months to readjust my 
thinking and accept my life. My situation 
hadn't changed, but I was able to put my pre- 
marital ideals of marriage and family life into 
proper perspective with reality. 

That difficult year of searching, crying, 
questioning, criticizing, and rebelling was a 
year of transition for me. In the healing 
stages, I knelt and thanked my Heavenly Father 
for bringing me to this point in my life, I 
wept for joy with the assurance that He accepted 
what I had become thus far, and that what I was 
doing was right for this time in my life, I 
realized that if God could accept me, I-must 
accept myself. 

Many other young mothers will face this 
type of depression. (A local obstetrician 
says it is common for women approaching 
thirty.) They need to know that it is coming 
and that it is normal. I write this in part 
to help them recognize it when it comes, and to 
let them know they're not going to feel that’ 
way for the rest of their lives. The type of 
identity crisis which triggers this kind of 
depression is a time of transition, a stage in 
our adult development, and it can leave us 
with a greater feeling of worth and self-ac- 
ceptance than we've ever had before, if we 
have good support systems to help us through it. 


The next three letters come from women whose 
experience with severe depression has physio- 
logical roots. . Susan Arrington Hill writes 
from St. Cloud, Minnesota: 

A large part of my adult years has been 
spent spinning in and out of a dark cloud, For 
a long time, I thought I was losing my sanity 
and sliding into the nether reaches of humanity 
to hibernate alone. I tried to be a good Mor- 
mon wife and mother, yet as I awoke some days, 
I could not think of a single reason to be liv- 
ing. I had high periods, but more lows, and 
experienced the closed in feeling of depression, 
the alone-in-a-crowd feeling, and the helpless- 
ness. 

And I prayed! But the Lord didn't make me 
suddenly happy. Instead He led me to an answer 
over a period of years, After a series of tests, 
I found that I have hypoglycemia, or low blood 
sugar. This is not a strange condition, although 
many doctors discount it as a fad disease. My 
doctor told me that probably 50% of the adult 
population in our country is affected by hypo- 
glycemia, 

How does hypoglycemia relate to depression? 
Let's just say that when I follow the diet pre- 
scribed--which involves no sugar in any form, 
including honey, no fruits high in sugar like 
dates, raisins and even watermelon--I am not a 
depressed person. After I discovered the hypo- 
glycemia, I was ona super strict diet which 
did not even include grains. If I ate bread, 
noodles or the like, I felt apathetic and un- 
done. 

During the past five years, I have been 
helped in many ways and I am much better. But 
I shall probably never eat sugars, for when I 
do, my world crashes in. It is a literal hap- 
pening in my body. 

How does this relate to Mormon women? 
my point of view, few people would have ta 
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adopt my strict diet, but the Majority of our 
Relief Society functions, family home evenings, 
and ward dinners are glutted with sugar. Add 
sugar to the pressures many of us face, and de- 
pression is not a surprise. The Lord helps us 
fight depression, but he expects us to use wis- 
dom and moderation in what he has given us. I 
know from experience that cakes baked with love 
and sugar frosting open the door for many sis- 
ters like me to an unwelcome darkness. 


Vicki Freed Smith of Thousand Oaks, Cali- 
fornia, has similar advice: 

Depression has many causes, but usually over- 
looked are the physical ones. If you eliminate 
organic sources of mental and emotional de- 
pression, you may know what is left might best 
be handled by the various psychological ap- 
proaches. An enormous amount of "feeling down" 
is basically due to or supported by improper 
care of the body, or physical stress in the 
form of environmental toxins, allergies, exces- 
sive positive ions in the air, etc. Correct 
nutrition will probably eliminate or alleviate 
a majority of problems. I have seen frequent 
and spectacular results in treating depression 
and other emotional/mental problems using the 
nutritional approach, although a multi-faceted 
program is always best. 


Because of the "personal content and sacred 
nature of the healing process," the following 
sister has asked that her name be withheld from 
this letter: 

I used to tell those close to me that I felt 
that I could handle any trial given to me in 
this life--if I were free from depression and 
its mind-crippling powers. Only one who has 
been through severe depression can truly testify 
what a tremendous blessing a healthy mind is. 

I have been through severe depression and now 
that I am free of it, I thank my Heavenly Father 
each day for the new gift of life He has given 
me. 

I want to comment not just on depression from 
internal discord, but on organically caused de- 
pression as well. When I physically matured as 
a teenager, I began to have my first experiences 
with depression and mood swings. It has taken 
me fifteen years to fully realize that these 
were organically induced by severe hormonal 
fluctuations. Continuous and unexplained de- 
pressions may well be organically caused for 
thousands of women, and bear looking into by 
the sufferer. 

One of the hardest things to cope with during 
depression is the lack of empathy and support 
from those around you. Those without depression 
tend to feel that you should be able to put on 
a "happy face and smile," which will enable you 
to proceed with life as usual. This advice 
might work for the "Monday blues," but not for 
those who are suffering depression for physio- 
logical or psychological reasons. This lack 
of empathy and support can have devastating 
effects on the sufferer and further undermine 
her already shaken self esteem. 

When suffering from depression, I found that 
trying to live up to the image of the "perfect 
Mormon woman"' was influencing my self esteem 
and causing me to have unreal expectations of 
myself. I feel the narrow stereotype that is 
consistently perpetuated in the ''American/Mormon 
culture" can be as damaging to those who don't 
fit in the mold as it is elevating to those who 
do, It has taken much soul searching and coun- 
seling to put my life in perspective and to 
realize that the Lord loves each of us for our 
individuality. We are responsible to the Lord 
for our actions, and teaming up with Him is a 
better way to have a life in conformity with 
His will. Looking to the cultural mores and 
expectations of others will never lead to per- 

sonal happiness and the relationship with the 
Lord we each need. 


Finally, I owe the healing of m i 
freedom from depression to “i loraay tases 
The Lord first made it known to me that I must 
do all in my power to overcome the depression 
by trying to obtain the necessary outside hel 
This I did by obtaining counseling and meddcate 
treatment for hormonal imbalances, My inabilit 
to take the necessary medication, however, led y 
me to total reliance on the healing powers of 
the Lord through priesthood administration 
Today, through this blessing, I ama very ha 
and grateful woman--free from the cripplin oS 
effects of depression. Sis 


Ina J. Hobson of El Cajon, California, shares 
an important thought with us that has helped 
her through some times with depression: 

Depression is often apt to spring from a 
sense of futility, a sense of failure. For that 
reason, a statement by T. S. Eliot has been a 
sure and steady light at the end of many a dark 
tunnel in my life: "For us there is only the 
trying. The rest is not our business,'' 

It is for us to fight, and not mind the con- 
quering. Any number of great spirits have, by 
men's standards, lived in failure--Jesus being 
the supreme example. The world honors achieve- 
ment, but that, I have come to see, is not 
God's way. He monitors only the trying. With 
effort, not achievement, as the yardstick, all-- 
even the lowliest, the least gifted of His 
children--can be winners. 


Edith Abbott, a registered nurse from Foxboro, 
Mass., gives some suggestions to People who find 
themselves in periods of depression: 

What is called "depression" is never simple, 
but has many faces involving a variety of emo- 
tional and physical conditions. People who are 
depressed are truly miserable. They feel lethar- 
gic and unhappy. They are unmotivated and unable 
to face normal problems. One of my patients 
asked me if it were possible to fight depression 
all alone. It may be possible, but difficult, 

A friend or buddy system is helpful because when 
you are down, it is almost beyond your own ini- 
tiative to make the efforts necessary to start 
climbing up again, Here are some suggestions 
which have proven successful with several people 
I have known who have managed to climb out of 
their depression; some or most have had friends 
who have sustained them and helped them. 

1) Every day go out for a walk, or ride a 
bike, or play ball with the children. I joined 
an exercise club with a friend. 

2) Several times a week do something social: 
lunch with a friend, join a discussion group, 
go to Relief Society, have your husband take 
you out to dinner, 

3) Do get adequate amounts of sleep, but do 
not oversleep. Too much sleep will leave you 
dull and sluggish. Avoid sleeping pills since 
they disrupt normal sleep patterns. Also, 
grandma's prescription for warm milk at bedtime 
can be beneficial, as calcium is a natural tran- 
quilizer. Milk also contains Tryptophan, now 
being used as a tranquilizer and sedative. A 
nurse who works in a Christian Science nursing 
home says they use herbal teas as a bedtime 


sleep aid: comfrey and camomile are two. 
4) Develop a hobby or new skill. Learn to 
drive a car if you do not know how. It will do 


more than anything to broaden your horizons. 

5) Eat five times a day: three meals and 
two in-between snacks. Take a high-potency 
vitamin-mineral supplement. If you take aspirin 
or antibiotics, these can deplete you of vitamin 
C and B-Complex vitamins. Stress can deplete 
one of the vitamins. Stress can be staying up 
all night with a sick child, worrying about pay- 
ing your bills, fighting with your boss, or 
anything else that causes you to worry. 

6) Do see a doctor and have a thorough 
checkup. Diabetes, thyroid irregularities, 
certain kidney disorders--all may produce some 
degree of depression. Medications that are pre- 
scribed for fluid retention such as Lasix and 
Diuril may eventually cause symptoms of anxiety, 
apprehension, and depression. If you or anyone 
you know is taking medication to reduce fluid, 
do drink a pint to a quart of orange juice a 
day, as tolerated. This is to maintain a proper 
level of potassium as well as vitamin C. Lack 
of these in your system can make you feel de- 
pressed. 

These suggestions are meant to be of help to 
anyone feeling depressed occasionally or mod- 
erately. Depression is serious business, and 
a deeply depressed person needs the prompt, 
specialized attention of a physician. 


Heather Cannon, of Arlington, Mass., not 
only describes her experience with depression, 
but also very helpfully details how we can help 
those who are depressed: 

My experience with depression and grief leads 
me to view them as very similar. The recent up- 
surge in discussions of grief have led to the 
defining of the stages of grief as 1) shock/de- 
nial, 2) anger/depression, 3) understanding/ac- 
ceptance. I recently saw the following coinci- 
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a mae of the Stages of divorce: 
Dhyana a ee g0, 3) rebuilding. 
quence Rubgehaties ty ngpeouow this. sane se- 
merge “and one aly oe Sea overlap End 
to denial to d 2 faved ae ae We anger 
Paste neecdiye ap 2 As one is well on the 
ance is Gane na 1 Redes te ESreRe- 
i . Ost to anger and depression 
in a frustratingly fluctuating pattern. Still 
it is helpful to recognize these stages. : 

Periods of grief/depression are normal, to 
be expected and even healthy. We need to mourn 
Chan oeecss for that is in p way a reaffirma- 

that we care, we value people and things 
and life. "Clinical depression" is merely an 
extreme locking in on grief, an inability to get 
on with the complete process of recovery, Symp- 
toms of clinical depression which I had were 
eA ies insomnia, loss of interest and 
Ristones y to care or do anything about things 

nN a great deal to me, Other symptoms 

have been described as helplessness, guilt, 
bead eels oa eae loss of concentration, 
ment) cement ems (in speech, vision, move- 

, ness, to name but a few. 

Beyond these symptoms, I have totally lost 
baring dheoe' pds dae neta ttt 
hardly breathe, or be ave so panicked I could 

5 en in such a rage I 

screamed and raved without caring what I said 

5 periods--just visual flashes of having 
been in that state. Afterwards I was so ex- 
hausted I could do nothing for hours. I could 
not eat. TI could hardly get up from a chair or 
a bed. I could not relate to anything anyone 
said to me. As I began to pull out of this 
phase, I was so distracted I'd start to do 
cenething ond. if T Left te for a minute, Td 
Been told, tar aidecapuaeetins sanaas Hvis 

, — 

grief situation. e ie ca 

What do you do if you feel you're not re- | 
solving your normal depressions or if you know 
you are critically depressed? Get help, obvi- 
ously, but how? I am fortunate in that I have H 
a friend who is a trained psychiatric social 
worker with professional experience who can 
td me objectively analyze my problems, and 
who I know will tell me if or wh 
help and how and where to get it. she ottered TP 
as a rule of thumb that a good teaching hoops 
tal is your best source for help. At their 
outpatient clinic, you can get help which will 
be based on an ability to pay. It is important | 
to know that sometimes a particular therapist 
can't help you. If you are getting worse, not | 
better, you need to see someone else. j 

If someone close to you is depressed, what 
can you do to help him or her? We tend to 
want to make someone's pain go away, to want to 
do anything to bring her relief. But it is im- 
portant to remember that you can't make someone 
else's depression go away, as you can't elimi- 
nate her grief or loss. You can comfort her 
and love her and let her know that you care. 

For this reason, offering advice isn't very 
helpful, even though it is a very normal and 
common response. Listening is what you need to 
do, and listening can be hard. We don't want 

to hear of someone's pain or sorrow. We don't 
want pain and sorrow to exist. When we listen, 
we are forced to face suffering, and it hurts. 

It is also hard to know what to say to a depress- 
ed person--speaking is what she needs; nods and 
murmured responses are enough from you. 

Sharing your feelings and experiences may 
help the depressed person because it may open 
new ideas or offer hope, or even just give her 
the realization that she is not alone, But 
don't imply you know exactly how someone else 
feels, or that you've "been there." No one has 
been exactly where someone else is, and what 
helped you may not help her at all. 

Beware of saying such things as "you're do- 
ing fine" in such a way that it's a command or 
a rejection of her very real depressed feel- 
ings. Comments about a particular thing that 
the depressed person has done well or congratu- 
lations on a step taken are more encouraging 
than an all inclusive assurance that someone 
who is suffering is "really all right." 

Don't deny someone else's pain or compare 
it to others'. When recently told "things 
could be worse," my instant reaction was, "Is 
that what you think I deserve?" Likewise, 
reassurances that things will get better and 
the person will be stronger for it don't neces- 
sarily help the depressed person. The present 
looms very large; the future is so nebulous to 
a depressed person. And, if such pain is the 
price of strength and growth, maybe that per- 
son would prefer, in her present anguish, to be 
weak and immature! 

Though advice doesn't help, asking if vari- 
ous alternatives have been considered might. 

One should, however, expect rejection and even 
anger and resentment. Don't take the throwing 
out of all your proposed possibilities person- 
ally. However, if you can't handle the response 
you get, say so. Twice I have started shouting 
when explaining to friends why what they were 
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conidn ls eave tein shouted at, and I stopped or take her to dinner, or send her out and care know that when I am at a point where the Lord 


< ‘ ; has not made my way clear and is not giving me 
‘re still friends. I'm very grateful for her children in her home and do the laundry 0 n 
ea Reidnstead of running away from me. and dishes while you're there--because you were the light I've prayed for, it has helped to 


i have a friend who's not been threatened by my 
Tiieed!then enough to control my-sipae aumaein raving that I don't understand the Lord offer 
to pray with and for me. My pain has not been 
lessened, but somehow the pressure has. I guess 
I feel, "You haven't listened to me, but maybe 
You'll listen to someone else in my behalf." 


they didn't reject me, just that behavior. 
That's important to me. 

If someone calls to you for help and knows 
what she needs to do but ‘can't, do it for her. 
If she wants professional help but can't bring 
herself to call and make an appointment, dial 
the phone for her. Speak to the people for her. 

If you know a friend is depressed or griev- 
ing and you want to comfort her, but she hasn't 
reached out to you, you can still reach out to 
her. Call or visit her, but don't expect her 
to talk about how she's feeling. For one thing, 
your timing may be off. After my sister's death, 
a friend dropped by to cry with me. I'd been 
out and was involved in what I'd been doing and 
had put the event out of my mind for the time 
being. For me, it was a short pain-free inter- 
val, and I was reluctant to dredge up the sor- 
row right then. When she left, I felt I'd dis- 
appointed my friend, Similarly, after my baby's 
death, I met an acquaintance while shopping. 
When she asked where the baby was and I told 
her he'd died, in that instant her shock, pain, 
sorrow were greater than mine. I wouldn't have 
been out if my wound had been bleeding heavily 
that hour, but for her the wound was fresh. 

It was very awkward for both of us. 

People are embarrassed and feel awkward 
when confronted with people who are suffering-- 
whether from a death in*the family, divorce, de- 
pression, etc. Since people are uncomfortable 
and don't know what to say, they tend to sub- 
consciously avoid people who are mourning. When 
you feel like this, or can't listen to others' 
sorrows because it upsets you, can you still 
nelp? You can offer services or gifts. Instead 
of asking what your friend needs--she may not 
know or be embarrassed or too proud to say-- 
just give what would comfort you or what ex- 
presses you--a loaf of bread, a plant, a book, 
acard. Or offer to take her children for an 


restless and bored that day, not because she 
hadn't done them. If you can't talk about her 
problems, ask her about her interests, and that 
might give you a clue as to what token of car- 
ing you can offer them to let them know you 
love them. You might keep in mind that whatever 
they may have offered you in the past is probab- 
ly a good indication of what would comfort her. 

Don't expect gratitude. When one is depress- 
ed, he usually feels inferior; accepting help 
is admitting need and insufficiencies. Further- 
more, when one is depressed, it's hard not to 
envy everyone else and resent their happiness 
and healthiness and blessings. "Why me?" is a 
very common feeling. 

Don't be frightened if a friend expresses 
anger with the Lord when she is depressed. It 
really doesn't mean she has necessarily lost her 
testimony, and it shouldn't threaten yours. Un- 
fortunately, one aspect of severe depression or 
grief is a feeling of being cut off from the 
Lord. He's promised comfort, and you've prayed 
for it and the pain and sorrow still hurt unbear- 
ably. In Gethsemane, even Christ repeated, "0h 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me."' I know what He meant. My cup is less 
bitter, but still more than I want. It is very 
hard for me to identify as strongly with the 
rest of this quote: ''Nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt." I don't have Christ's full- 
ness of understanding about what God's will im- 
plies. I'm afraid it includes more pain, and I 
don't want it. Therefore, it's hard for me to 
say, "All right, I'll accept it."" If I can't 
be spared pain, at least I want the Lord to 
soothe me and make it easier. There are many 
interpretations of Christ's words from the cross, 
"My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?" To 
me, this says God won't do it for us. He won't 
eliminate our pain. We must work through our 
sorrows. Why we need this experience, I don't 
begin to truly understand. But Christ's exam- 


That kernel of hope allows me to function and 


break out of the feeling of being totally locked 
in despair. 

Depression and grief are curable to the ex- 
tent that the pain becomes quite bearable even 
though one can never be totally free of a grief. 
But, it's a long, slow process, and each step 
may seem insurmountable. (Recovery from grief/ 
depression involving death and divorce typically 
take two years.) I am a stronger and better 
person because of my experiences with grief. 

I am grateful for what I've learned, but growth 
is very painful, and I often feel I would be 
content not to grow any more. This feeling 
will lessen as I come out of my present siege 
of depression, but the future is very hard to 
see from here. 


The group of women from Los Angeles who will 
be producing tiie summer issue of the paper have 
chosen a question dealing with aging for this 
column. They write: "As the years go by, many 
of us who are now able-bodied will eventually 
face the prospect of not being able to care for 
ourselves. Considering the experiences we have 
had with the aged, are we satisfied to look 
forward to that™kind of care for ourselves? If 
not, in what kind of an environment would we 
like to spend out own aging years, and what can 
we do right now to ensure that that kind of en- 
vironment will be available to us? Please share 
your experiences with aging, or with the aging, 
as well as your ideas on these questions.” The 
deadline date for the Sisters Speak column will 
be July 1. 

JRD 





WOMAN’S. EXPONENT Revisited 


Plain Talk 


Being a reader of our valuable paper, I de- 
sire to say a few words through its columns in 
behalf of the sisters who labor in Zion. 

I ofttimes think it would be well if the 
brethren would read our paper more than they do 
and become better acquainted with the sisters’ 
feelings and desires, and perhaps we could work 
to one another's interest better than we do now. 
It is true, the woman is the weaker vessel, al- 
though I think she sometimes carries the burden 
of the day and evening too. Men, as a general 
rule, arise from fifteen to twenty minutes ear- 
lier in the morning than women; some have chores 
to do, and some have not, while the wife prepares 
breakfast. Then, when it is ready, the women 
serve the table and wait upon the children; ev- 
erything is made easy, and then perhaps the wife 
is made light of, because she has not eaten in 
seven or ten minutes. Wife has not yet had a 
rest; table cleared up, floors brushed, beds 
shook up, all things in order, and wife is then 
ready for a day's work. Hurries up with all her 
might, for she knows the baby will wake soon, 
and then the little dear must be tended; then, 
sure enough, it is half past eleven. Baby, you 
must go down, father is coming for his dinner, 
Dear, oh my, no wood cut! Mother must skirmish 
around to get some wood to boil the teakettle. 
She hurries all day, and evening comes at last, 
but little impression made on the day's work. 
Then milk to skim, pans to wash, new milk to 
strain, and so forth, a dozen other things want- 
ing to be done at once, Father, will you tend 
the baby until I do some of my chores? But, 
bless me! Father can’t read with the baby, much 
less work all day with two or three teasing and 
waiting to be waited upon. 

Well, mothers, if we are women, the world can- 
not go on without us; so let us take courage and 
try to take care of our bodies, that the Lord 
has given us, and if we foolishly abuse them, we 
will have to account for it. And take care of 
our children, and not let them run about so much, 
especially in the evening; it is the very things 
that destroys their bodies; keep them at least 
one-half of the time at home--and that is some- 
thing that all don't do, to my certain knowl- 
edge, 

t May the Lord bless the fathers and mothers 
in Israel, and help us to realize our duties 
that we owe to one another, and the duties that 
we owe to ourselves and to all mankind. 


Woman's Exponent 
‘ 15 April 1881 > 


A Word for the 


I have often thought that I would like to 
have a voice with the rest of my sisters in our 


valuable little paper. But in taking my pen I 
feel my weakness when I see the bright intelli- 
gences that dwell among my beloved sisters. But 
nevertheless, with the help and assistance of 
the spirit of my Heavenly Father, I will endeav- 
or to say a few words, [I have not the language 
to express my gratitude: I thank my Father in 
Heaven that he has brought me out of nature's 
darkness into the marvelous light of the Gospel. 
When I heard the Elders preach I embraced it 
with joy. I emigrated in the first year of the 
handcart companies and rejoiced that I was 
counted worthy to make a little sacrifice for 
the Gospel's sake, and the Lord has blessed me 
abundantly; and I feel proud to be associated 
with the chosen people of God and pray that I 
may be ever worthy to be one with them. I must 





Inspiration of Women 


The nation owes a debt of gratitude to wom- 
en's clubs. They have been an inspiration to 
its members, they have been centers from which 
radiate electric currents of moral and political 
reform. They have broadened their own horizon 
and that of the race. They have organized the 
energy and intellect of woman and directed them 
into every field of good, upon which falls the 
smile of God or man. 

"Men have clubs for sport, pleasure and dis- 
Sipation. If we omit the Woman's Morning Whist 
club, which is as wasteful as any club man can 
invent, women's clubs are universities, colleges, 
training schools where post graduate degrees are 
taken in citizenship, art and literature. 

"Woman's sphere is no longer confined to the 
washtub, the kitchen or the parlor. 

"Her sphere is now the grand whirling globe 
with all its responsibilities and its glories. 
The growth of woman's clubs is the greatest 
movement of this generation, and as representa- 
tives of that beneficient influence we greet 
you today, 

"The faith Rome had in her vestal virgins, 
Colorado has in her mothers, wives and daughters: 
to them we gladly trust the sacred fires of civi- 
lization, the palladium of our liberties, and 
judging by the preponderance of flowers and 
feathers at church service, our religion also. 

"In the name of the women we love we welcome 
you to a state where the word 'male' has been 
eliminated from the laws and the word ‘obey' 
from the marriage service." Woman's Exponent 


x 1 July 1898 
Handcart Girls 


say the people of Wellsville are a good, kind 
and warm hearted people, and the sisters are 
trying to strengthen the hands of our brethren 
in building up the kingdom of God, and we have 
an excellent Sunday School which is a great 
blessing to the young. While writing this I 
have been thinking of one of Sister Emily Hill's 
songs which we sang together on the plains. 
The chorus ran thus: 
Hail ye heirs of glory, 
All hail, ye shall be blessed; 
Your deeds shall live in story, 
While unborn ages rest. 
And I feel that the names of the faithful 
handcart girls will be handed down in honorable 
remembrance from generation to generation. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 October 1880 
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‘Evergreens and Oleand 


Elaine Thatcher, Emigration Music Co., 2319 
Foothill Dr., Suite 130, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84109, $6.95. 


One evening last summer Elaine Thatcher sang 
and played her guitar, as she often does, for a 
group of friends and members of her ward. "You 
ought to make an album" several told her after 
hearing her performance. It was not an unusual 
comment. Elaine had often been urged to cut a 
record, but the expense, the business arrange- 
ments, the promotion . - She didn't think she 
was up to unravelling all the red tape. This 
time, her friends were insistent: "You really 
ought to make an album"; and they were willing 
to take much of the red tape out of her hands. 
Several expressed a desire to invest in the pro- 
ject; one in particular was eager to manage the 
recording and business arrangements. Three 
months later at Marvin Payne's studio in Provo 
Utah, recording sessions began. The result is’ 
a professional, technically excellent LP, en- 
titled simply Elaine Thatcher. 

Elaine Thatcher,: the person, began performing 
professionally in 1970, while attending Colorado 
State University in her home town of Fort Col- 
lins. She was associated with a small’ theatre 
arts group sponsored by the Nethodist Church and 
gained much valuable training there. She moved 
to Salt Lake City in 1973, and has shared her 
talents generously throughout the intermountain 
area, Those who have heard her sing could only 
expect that she would some day make an album. 

Elaine chose the songs on her album for their 
beauty and because they were meaningful to her. 
A more unlikely group of selections never came 
together. On side one, for example, Bob Dylan's 
"Lay Down Your Weary Tune! is followed by a 
Mormon folksong, "Ever Constant," set to the 
tune from the LDS hymnal of "A Poor Wayfaring 
Man of Grief." Then Judy Collins' "Song for 
Judith" precedes Marvin Payne's "How Pale the 
Wind." While the selections all can be classi- 
fied as folk tunes, their Styles, messages, and 
perspectives are as different as their compo- 
sers, 

The album lacks thematié Unity, but the 
choice of music is not altogether disconcert- 
ing, or disadvantageous. What the songs have 
in common is that Elaine sings them well; if 
her voice may be compared to a crystal (and, 
indeed, it is that pure and clear), each selec- 
tion illuminates a separate facet, 
reflecting part of the colorful spectrum of 
her not inconsiderable talent. Strangely 
enough, the songs, although widely different 
in approach and subject, create approximately 
the same mood: a mood of reflection, slight 
melancholy, and quiet. The poignancy of Judy 
Collins' "My Father," a story of a woman's 


pursuit of her father's dream for her to live 
in Paris, is echoed in "Ever Constant," a love 
song of a Mormon wife to her imprisoned polyg- 
amist husband. Also of special interest to 
LDS listeners is "The Lonesome Roving Wolves," 
a Mormon Battalion folk ballad of a soldier's 
death and burial one night as the camp was 
surrounded and threatened by howling wolves. * 
The influence of Marvin Payne is evident in 
the album, perhaps too evident. Not only are 
four of his songs recorded, but most of the 
arrangements are easily identifiable as his. 
Guitar and piano are the major instruments used 
for accompaniment, with occasional touches of 
harmonica, flute, alto saxophone. The major 





criticism here, as in other of Payne's work, 

is that the percussion and piano rhythms become 
a little repetitious and predictable, detract- 
ing from the originality of the music and per- 


formance. Elaine has, as every good artist must 
have, a "style of her own," and unfortunately 
part of her individuality is lost under Payne's 
arranging. This is regrettable because Elaine 
does not need to stand in his shadow; she is 
talented in her own right. 

After these protestations, in fairness to 
Marvin Payne it mist be pointed out that one of 
his songs is the center of the album, the song 
that best characterizes what the album achieves. 
What does the album achieve? Listening to 
Elaine's album is like looking into a kaleido- 
scope. You see/hear a juxtaposition of unre- 
lated pieces (in the kaleidoscope, of glass; 
in the album, of music) that together create a 


er” and Elaine 


beautiful pattern. It is the pattern that af- 
fects you. The individual selections of Elaine 
Thatcher do not blend, but their juxtaposition 
leaves the listener with memorable patterns of 
quiet emotion. "Evergreens and Oleanders" does 
the same thing as a song that Flaine Thatcher 
does as an album. It makes no sense; there is 
no apparent reason why its separate verses be- 
long in the same song. <A combination of myth 
and fairytale, it is a series of unrelated 
glimpses into the world of fantasy and nature 
(note the LDS undertones) : : 


I have a house with floors of green, 
Rocks to set my things on, 

Trees in the corner, wind at the sill, 
And pretty bugs with Wings on. 


* * * 
A needle, a nail, a pear, a pail, 
Fish net full of glory, 

I slept last night inside a whale, 
And now I tell my story. 


* * . 


Nathaniel loved a lady fair 

In big ways and in small ways; 
He took her up the temple stair 
And married her for always, 


. * . 


Mother Goose and Brother Gander, 
Evergreens and Oleander, 

Won't you come along, now? 
Won't you learn the song, now? 
Come fly on home to father. 


Of course, the music carries more than half the 
message, and in this song it is delightful (and 
incidentally, the most original Marvin Payne 
music on the album). Where does "Evergreens 
and Oleanders" take you? You will never be 
quite sure, but you will enjey the journey. 
Likewise, the album Elaine Thatcher is a pleas- 
ant journey, if you don't insist on a guide book 
and an itinerary and a destination, and if you 
can enjoy the serendipity of side ventures into 
some unique and unusual musical combinations. 


*Elaine has used the book compiled by Thomas 
Cheney to develop an entire program of Mormon 
folksongs which she has presented to numerous 
groups throughout the Salt Lake area. Inquire 
through Bob Martin, Emigration Music Co. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Practically, to Parents 


To Parents, With Love, Darla Hanks and Arlene 
Bascom, Horizon Publishers, Bountiful, Utah, 
1977. 


Parents who are serious about improving 
their skills in raising children will find a 
multitude of general and specific suggestions 
in To Parents, With Love. Two sisters, Darla 
Hanks and Arlene Bascom, have combined their 
efforts to produce a book that radiates enthu- 
siasm for parenthood. At the same time, it is 
realistic about the problems and frustrations 
that accompany raising a family. 

The authors have based the book largely on 
the ideas and real-life experiences of nearly 
a hundred LDS couples they interviewed who 
seemed to be "succeeding" as parents. Soft- 
spoken wisdom from a mother of eight is typical, 
and it rings true. The approach is a relief 
from strictly theoretical child psychology books 
written by professors who quote elusive theories 
learned in the classroom. 

To Parents, With Love covers a broad spectrum 
of ideas, including basic communication and lis- 
tening skills, the importance of building self- 
esteem, the teaching of prayer and scripture 
reading, creating family traditions, and the 
teaching of chastity and good work habits 
Each chapter is well-organized and includes a 
helpful summary at the end called "Ten Things 
to Try." 

Since LDS mothers get constant reminders of 
how important their role is, it came as a wel- 
come surprise to see that the first chapter is 
specifically "For Fathers." It includes the 
important advice to busy LDS fathers that they 


must schedule time for their family first, giv- 
ing this time top priority over anything else 
short of an emergency. Hanks and Bascom contend 
that too often fathers with time-consuming jobs 
or church responsibilities allow everyone else 
to fill up their appointment books while their 
families wait week after week to have .dad home 
to themselves. Many wives will relate to the 
poignant letter from a wife to her well-meaning 
husband who, after complying with the demands 
of work, church, neighbors and friends, had no 
time or energy left for his family. Her letter 
pointed out that it was becoming hard for them 
to believe that the family really did "come 
first" to him. 

Another excellent chapter deals with time 
management. It includes a variety of useful, 
specific suggestions for those who feel they 
are constantly behind on housework, who can't 
seem to find time to be alone with their chil- 
dren or spouse, or who are forever postponing 
their own personal, self-fulfilling projects 
because of time conflicts. 

"Taking the Drudgery Out of Discipline" is 
one of the best chapters. It points out that 
if you are constantly nagging, yelling and 
fighting with your kids, you're depriving your- 
self of the joy and pleasure that can and should 
come from parenthood. Also, if your methods of 
discipline are damaging your personal relation- 
ship with your child, then it's time to change 
methods. 

To Parents, With Love is directed towards a 
conventional LDS family, and some people may 
find it too conventional. The families Hanks 
and Bascom interviewed consisted of both a moth- 


er and a father and generally more than the 
average number of children. No specific advice 
is given to single-parent families or families 
where only one parent is a member of the Church. 
Little is mentioned specifically for working 
wives and mothers. All these "non-traditional" 
parents, however, can adapt the ideas to their 
own situations. 

Many women will disagree with the severe 
definition of mother/father, husband/wife roles, 
For example, some individuals interviewed sug- 
gested that the husband should always conduct 
family home evening and family council, and 
went so far as to suggest that the wife should 
not manage the family finances or even have her 
own checkbook because it makes the husband feel 
he is less the "head of the house,"' One woman 
even suggests that the wife should not pray for 
solutions to family problems, but pray only that 
her husband will receive these answers. 

A disappointing aspect of the book is its 
physical appearance. The cover design is un- 
attractive and, regrettably, may give the mis- 
taken image of a "blah" book. 

Hanks and Bascom have succeeded in producing 
a valuable resource book of hundreds of useful 
ideas from experienced parents. A parent can 
profitably refer to it again and again in all 
stages of the family's growth. The authors are 
quick to point out that many of the ideas may 
fail miserably in some homes while solving ceru- 
cial problems in others. The suggestion is that 
we try, experiment and sift what is there for 
that which could change our lives for the better. 


Susan Arrington Madsen 
London, England 











Flowering 


When the gardener plants an iris 
He wants an iris. 
He does not hope his flower will rise 
A rose. 
Nor does he intend 
lilacs of daffodils 
daisies of sunflowers 
tulips of marigolds. 
The gardener plants that each 
Will feed, 
Will grow to be itself, 
Will bear rich blossoms: 
The soft surprise of color 
In a reaching world. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In a French Restaurant 


He'd given her a ring the week before 
And now he looked across the table top 
And complimented her on what she wore 


And studied onions floating in his soup 
The waitress served a plate of escargot 
And wondered at the silence and the droop 


Of the girl's smile. These two, a week ago, 
Ordered--between laughs--strawberries, then 
Ate nothing, clinked ice water glasses. Now 


The waitress looks at where the ring has been 
And the girl bends over crumbling quiche Lorraine. 


Rachel Nielsen 
Provo, Utah 





From the Uninformed Naturalist 


I wonder what wakes the birds-- 
the ducks out there making their morning V's 
in the water and sky. 


Was it different for them in the night? 
With eyes that cannot make dark 

does the light make all the difference? 

And when it comes and goes, 

wet or tropical 

somewhere by sun that rises even 

to split the dark and light in two, 

has sleep rearranged the blood and feathers 
to fill whatever day there is 

with more than wanting worms 

and chasing wingless after convenient insects-- 
so easy if they're there at all? 


What lifts them there against the orange early sun 
to fly? 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


| Will One Day Be a Widow, Love 


I will one day be a widow, Love; 

Statistics cast that solitary role. 

A wind will catch your reaching boughs and shove, 
Ripping entwined roots from our shared soil 

From sharpest winds I shelter in your lee 

And drink the rain that slides from your cupped leaves, 
Yet your trunk's strength is doubled beside me; 
Your pollen turns eternal in my seeds 

Not like the twining ivy, borrowing height, 

That heaps upon the ground with the tree's fall; 
When your support is gone, I'll still use light 
And shadow tender seedlings and grow tall 

I'll branch my gap and find the seasons sweet, 
But miss you, miss you, never quite complete 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


And won't congratulate; she'll bring flowers 
And sourly tell me how I'll fetch, and carry 


A lost figure somehow with her lost faith; 


She'll try to save me, pat the doubts in place 
As she pats her hair. 


The Veil 


I prayed hard against the dark-- 
"Oh Lord, my God, 

Why has thou forsaken me! 

The words, spewn upward, 

Did not pierce the veil. 

My spirit hunched inside me, 
Hollow and alone. 

Then from a wordless depth I heard 
Another voice: 

"Oh Lord, my God, 

Why have I forsaken thee . . ?" 
It was the key. 


Mary Blanchard 
Sacramento, California 


Invitation 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO JOIN US IN HONOR OF THE MARRIAGE OF 


She will not wish me happy when I marry 


Babies, cry and fatten and want out 
WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE 
She's had experience, and she equates 
Independent now, thin, she's saved face; 
I know just what she'll say. 


ON SATURDAY, MAY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN 


(Oh, Jeannie, be my friend now. Stay away.) 


Rachel Nielsen 
Provo, Utah 


He Went Up into a Mountain 


Facing the sun 

he starts His climb 

feet firm on ragged rocks. 
Sun shines on backs of insects, 
specks of light 

that play about His head 
around His shoulders 

in the breeze. 

Unravelled strands 

of cobwebs blown straight 
in wind along His trail 
part like gates 

of silver thread. 


Julia E. Barrett 
Logan, Utah 
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Research Director Speaks Out 


‘ If you're looking for an unmarried woman with 
identity "hang-ups," don't bother Ida Smith, 
director of the new Women's Research Institute 
at Brigham Young University. 

She doesn't have any. 

"I personally have never felt like a second- 
class citizen because I'm single," she said, 
"But I've worked with a lot of men and women 
who do, 

"I grew up with parents who valued their 
daughters as much as their sons. I never knew 
until I was an adult that there was 'men's work! 
and "women's work.' My mother taught school, 
and we had previously lived on a farm, so every- 
body did everything. My brothers had to take 
care of their nooms and iron their shirts. 
Women's work was never a demeaning thing," she 
said. 

"I have always figured that one day I would 
be married and until then I wasn't going to 
worry, even though I probably wouldn't have 
selected this time sequence for myself." 

Miss Smith ("Please don't call me Ms."') 
probably doesn't have time to worry. Her concern 
now is to shape the direction of the newly com- 
missioned institute. 

"The brethren are concerned about the needs 
of women,"' she explained. "And there are lots 
of legitimate women's issues that simply ‘have 
got to be addressed." 

At present there are thirty-five volunteers 
researching women's issues, such as statements 
by prophets, legal rights, role models and 
working mothers. The institute, Miss Smith said, 
will try to keep research current with the pres- 
sures women face. 

"I'm all for helping women in the church to 
remove guilt from their lives," she stated. 

"We tend to look at someone else's accomplish- 
ments and judge ourselves harshly. Some feel 
guilty because they work, other feel guilty be- 
cause they don't work. 

"We need to stop looking at our neighbors or 
the bishop's wife and look at our own lives and 
what we've accomplished," she said. ‘It's okay 
to hate to cook; it's okay not to pick up a 
needle. We don't have to do everything." 

A woman, she explained, needs to feel good 
about what she is doing. She must come to grips 
with her own priorities and be in tune with her 
Heavenly Father enough to feel His approval. 

"If she is in tune and feels what she is doing 
is right for herself and her family, she's got 
to do it and be responsible for that decision," 
the director stated. 

Two women living next door to each other may 
ask the Lord the same question and get different 


mM 
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Once upon a time there was a woman who lived 
in a split-level garrison. She had a husband, 
three children, a television and a talent. One 
day after the children were off to school and 
the husband had left for work, the woman sur- 
veyed her domain and started her daily routine. 
First she went to the upstairs bathroom, col- 
lected a half dozen damp towels off the floor 
and started a load of washing. Next she closed 
down the cold cereal smorgasbord, vacuumed the 
stairs, and put the wash in the dryer. She 
pulled a chicken out of the freezer to thaw for 
dinner while chit-chatting with her visiting 
teacher supervisor, emptied the kitchen garbage, 
and pulled the clothes out of the dryer. She 
plopped the still-warm dry clothes on the sofa 
in the family room, flicked the TV on to Channel 
4, and started folding the laundry. Women To- 
day had already started. Karen Queen, the mod- 
erator, was discussing the subject "Careers at 
Home" with a panel of guests. The woman stopped 
folding. One of the women on the panel talked 
about the advantages of being able to write at 
home and still make a substantial contribution 
to your income. The woman wasn't really inter- 
ested in the money part, just the writing. Ms. 
Queen gave a number to call for information 
about how to obtain an agent, The woman grabbed 
a scrap of paper and jotted down the number. 
Now this is where the fairy tale ends and the 
story becomes reality. The woman does not file 
the number away for future reference, saying to 


answers. 
about." 
; While some things (chastity, service, honor- 
ing parents, etc.) are true for everybody all 
the time, some questions--"Should I have a baby 
this year? Should I finish my education?"'-- 
must be answered by an individual at a specific 
time in her life," Miss Smith explained. 

"We should not condemn each other when we 
see others in roles different from our own. If 
we feel right with Heavenly Father, we need not 
carry the guilt that we are not doing the same 
thing as those around us." 

She continued, "It comes to my attention re- 
peatedly that some mothers who are working to 
Support their families are building deep feel- 
ings of anger because of the number of times 
they have been told from the pulpit that they 
are not good mothers since they are working." 

_"The quality of time a mother spends with her 
children is more important than the quantity 
of time," Miss Smith said. "It is a mistake 
to assume because a mother is home all the time 
that meaningful interactions are taking place." 

Although she does not advocate that mothers 
work ("Minor children need their mother"), Miss 
Smith realizes that some women have to. 

Her own mother was one of these. She taught 
school from the time the youngest of seven chil- 
dren was three years old, but "I never thought 
of her as a working mother," the director said. 

"Looking back on the experience, I think 
everyone in the family is much stronger because 
she had to work. I am convinced that the Lord 
kept us poor so my mother would have to teach 
that generation of non-Mormon kids." 

In fact, her mother (now 71 and serving a 
full-time proselyting mission) still gets letters 
from former students who are now adults, thanking 
her for what she did for them in sixth grade. 

"I don't think for a minute that the Lord was 
unhappy with my mother," Miss Smith stated. 

Nor is she anxious about her own role. 

"I've never felt guilty that 1 wasn't a wife 
and mother,'' she said. "I've felt that I've 
done worthwhile things and thoSe around me have 
felt I'm doing worthwhile things. And I've 
never personally had the experience of being 
put down by the Priesthood [bearers], so I've 
never felt second-class." 

"A single woman should count her blessings, 
capitalize on the positive and stop feeling 
sorry for herself. Life is too short and there 
are too many things to do to mope around over 
the fact that she is single," Miss Smith said. 

"Sitting around waiting is a terrible waste 
of time,"' she continued. "We wait around until 


herself, "Someday . . ." Not this time. In- 
stead, Josefina Marcondes Barkdull went to the 
kitchen, picked up the phone, dialed the number 
and said to herself, "Now." 

That phone call for information concerning 
an agent eventually put her in touch with one 
who accepted her as a client. Last year he 
sold one of her stories to the producers of 
"Fantasy Island." What was it that brought 
Josefina Barkdull to the point of picking up 
that phone? 

Born in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Josefina spent 
the first eighteen years of her life in a world 
where, as her parents' only daughter, she re- 
ceived a "proper"' Brazilian education, much like 
that of a finishing school, but administered 
instead by loving relatives. Her mother and 
aunts taught her to sew and knit, embroider, 
smock, and other handicrafts, as well as in- 
structing her in the social graces. She stu- 
died piano and poetry and literature, and 
excelled in volleyball and diving. 

Raised by a father who was very strict about 
behavior and achievement, but who was very warm 
and loving to his daughter, Josefina absorbed 
much of his philosophy of tolerance about life. 
He saw no need for organized religion; he 
thought if you worked hard towards developing 
a good mind, you would always know what was 
right for you. He continued to espouse this 
view even when Josefina at age fifteen chose 
to embrace the gospel. 


"That's what personal revelation is all 





we are sixteen and can date, then we wait until 


we get married. Instead of waiting, we need 
to get out and do things." 

"Women need to realize that they will have 
to stand before the judgment seat alone. They 
will have to answer for what they have done with 
themselves. Every individual has the respon- 
sibility to develop himself or herself fully " 

The new director came to BYU from California 
where she had lived for twenty-two years. one 
graduated from the University of Utah with a 
degree in political science and worked for fif- 
teen years as executive secretary and office 
manager for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and for five years in the same capa- 
city with a landscape architecture firm. ! 

For the past seven years Miss Smith has held 
stake and regional leadership positions in the 
Special Interest program. She currently teaches 
her ward's Gospel Doctrine class ("The best 
job in the Church"). 

Louise Durham 
Orem, Utah 


Josefina inherited her father's love of 
reading. This, coupled with her early studies 
of literature, propelled her towards an avid 
interest in writing. "As a young girl," she 
said, "I can remember reading an especially 
descriptive or powerful passage and thinking, 
‘Oh, how well-put--just the right words. I 
wish I had that talent.'" Josefina decided 
to enroll in a creative writing class in high 
school. Her first positive writing effort 
came the same year she joined the Church 
when she won first place in a short story 
contest at school. 

Her membership in the Church broadened 
her horizons in other areas. She helped trans- 
late the MIA materials into Portuguese so 
that program could be established in Brazil. 
She served as an interpreter for Church visi- 
tors who came to Sao Paulo from other lands. 
While studying towards a biology major at BYU, 
she was asked to help translate the temple 
ceremonies into Portuguese and also to teach 
a class in her native language. It was 
through this class that she met and became 
good friends with Gerrit DeJong, then Dean of 
the College of Fine Arts, Many serious conver- 
sations followed, and he became a special in- 
fluence in her life, 

"Josefina," he told her, "you should develop 
talents which will enrich your life and your 
children's lives, instead of just leaving you 
frustrated." Acting on his advice, she changed 


Weaving Words: Josefina Barkdull s:xeeresa 
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‘‘The Sanctity of Personality” 


For a time, my roommate Peggy Fletcher and I 
discussed life's complexities daily, and it 
seemed that whenever the conversation turned to 
sensitive living, Peggy offered Mrs. Edna Erick- 
sen as the example par excellence. Thus, I was 
acquainted with Mrs. Ericksen some months be- 
fore we actually met. : > 

Ascending the steps of an unimposing home 
near the University of Utah, we knocked on the 
door and were soon greeted by a thin, graceful 
woman of average height, neatly attired in a 
pale blue dress, a string of colorful beads at 
her neck, and long grey hair carefully braided 
and wrapped on top of her head. Barely able to 
see, Mrs. Ericksen smiled warmly when she heard 
Peggy's familiar voice and drew us into her 
livingroom. After exchanging the usual intro- 
ductory pleasantries, she asked for a bit of 
help in the kitchen preparing punch and deli- 
cately patterned homemade, hand-pressed Scandi- 
navian cookies. As we walked from the living- 
room to the kitchen, she stopped to finger the 
intricate patterns carved into the surface of 
an old pump organ and motioned towards some 
china plates displayed on the wall, obviously 
delighted to be surrounded by the things she 
loved, and even more pleased to share them. 

The refreshments served, we settled down to 
a discussion of a then recent article in Sun- 
stone on Hans Kung's On Being a Christian, and, 
unavoidably, its implications for Latter-day 
Saints. It was soon evident that Mrs. Ericksen 
was a creative and committed, yet not unexamin- 
ing Mormon, whose insights were engendered by 
a quick mind, a subtle and ironic humor, and 
a wealth of experience. Later, as she related 
some of the highlights and turning points of 
her life, it was apparent, too, that much of 
her charm lay in her absorbing, though not ob- 
sessive, attention to detail in attitude and 
ambience which Peggy described as an acute 
awareness of the "sanctity of personality" in 


the ohiects and people around her. She once 
ing a book to her 
Children, she would atways wash her hands, It 


was not that they were dirty, but that she 
wanted the children to think of books with a 
certain reverence; there was something special 
about books, and this ritual would remind them 
of that specialness. It is just this sort of 
deliberate and thoughtful imagination employed 
throughout her life which freed her from con- 
ventionality even when her customs coincided 
with society's, 

As a young, expectant mother, Mrs. Ericksen 
moved to Beaver, Utah, with her husband Eph- 
raim E. Ericksen,* who had accepted a position 
as the principal of the Church's Murdock Acade- 
my. Mrs, Ericksen recalled that the crates and 
boxes containing their material possessions 
were still packed and standing unopened in 
their livingroom when the census examiner ap- 
peared at their door. Leaning on a wooden 
crate, the examiner thoroughly questioned Mrs. 
Ericksen about her husband, being careful to 
stress the importance of accuracy. He soon put 


away the impressively filled form, took out a 
blank sheet, and asked her name and occupation, 
She proudly responded, "I'm a homemaker and a 





her major to languages. It was at this point 
that words and the study of them truly became 
her great passion in life. 

Marriage came after her junior year at the 
University, then a move to Alaska and soon a 
baby daughter, Her father, still in Brazil, be- 
came very ill, It became important to make her 
life a living thing for him--to describe her 
new life and daughter in her letters. She 
started making a constant effort to jot down 
her thoughts and then develop them. Writing 
became a way of overcoming the physical dis- 
tance which yawned between them. When he died, 
however, grief spun a cocoon around her pen, 
and Josefina did not write for nearly a 
year. 

When the Barkdulls returned to Utah, Jose- 
fina re-entered BYU to complete her senior year. 
Another move took them to Arizona. Josefina 


spent the next few years doing what she describes 


as "working hard at being the perfect wife and 
mother." On the side, she wrote articles local- 
ly for the Church and contributed to their ward 
newspaper. 

Eight years ago, when the Barkdull family 
moved to New England, she decided it was time 
"to create a life of my own." She began to 
write extensively. Studying writing at Framing- 
ham State gave her the impetus to try for pub- 
lication. Good Housekeeping accepted her manu- 
script and later published her story in their 


mother." The examiner promptly recorded 
"Nothing." Years later, when asked why such 

a gracious lady as she was involved in politics, 
Mrs. Ericksen related this story, To her, that 
"Nothing" on a census form represented the pre- 
vailing view about women. It was this experi- 
ence, she believes, which first prompted her 
political aspirations. 

In 1914, E. E. Ericksen secured a leave of 
absence from the Academy in order to complete 
his course work at the University of Chicago. 
While he studied, she engaged in several home- 
industry projects to help support their growing 
family. 

In Salt Lake, where her husband was offered 
a position at the University of Utah, Mrs. 
Ericksen plunged into the campus social life, 
sang with the Tabernacle Choir, and became ac- 
tively involved in the PTA, the Democratic Wom- 
en's Club, and the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. One day, the chairman of Political 
Ward II came to her door to ask if her husband 
would consider running for political office. 
He declined, but Mrs. Ericksen remarked that 
some day she hoped to run. He asked, "Why not 
now?" She responded, "I'm not ready. I must 
first take classes in political science and 
history."' ''But no one prepares to go to the 
legislature,'' he countered, "you just go." 
Needless to say, Mrs. Ericksen was somewhat 
bemused by his comment. 

By 1933, Mrs. Ericksen was sitting behind 
desk 42 in the Utah State House of Representa- 
tives. She served one year in the House and 
six in the State Senate, becoming a champion 
of women's rights legislation. Not content 
to merely sit in the legislature, she and fel- 
low woman ‘Senator Camilia Lund spent a great 
deal of time interviewing female laborers in 
Salt Lake in order to get first-hand informa- 
tion regarding wages, working conditions, and 
how female employees were being treated, This 
helped her to know how to vote and where to 


press for legislation.» In describing women's 
role in government, Mrs. Ericksen wrote, 


"Women must express themselves more freely, 
they must act more courageously . , . Only 
when women participate actively in public af- 
fairs will democracy maintain a balance essen- 
tial to social justice and international Good 
WilTy 

Although maintaining her commitment to wom- 
en in politics, she always put the question to 
her family whenever contemplating running for 
political office. In most instances, all re- 
sponded favorably. However, on one occasion 
her small son approached her in the kitchen 
after dinner, told her he did not want her to 
run, and asked her why she couldn't "just be 
ma."' Without questioning his reasons, she 
withdrew her candidacy. 

A decade or so later, the telephone rang at 
the Ericksen home just as Mrs. Ericksen began 
to wash her long hair. It was Governor Maw. 
He told her that Senator Gordon Weggeland had 
resigned and asked if she would care to finish 
his unexpired term. 
He then asked her how soon she could meet him 
at his office, suggesting fifteen minutes or so. 
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yearly Christmas issue, Recently the Montcrieff 
Edwards Literary Guild awarded her short story 
second place at a conference for New England 
writers held in Maine. As well as selling her 
television script to Fantasy Island," she is 
also on a committee of writers, many of them 
well-known, from the Boston area who are getting 
together to write pilot TV shows. 

Josefina has carried the creative writing 
process into other areas of her life. As a 
counselor in the Weston II Ward Relief Society, 
"she takes an idea and creates a whole new 
world around it. Anything she does is approach- 
ed with a wonderful creativity," says her Relief 
Society president. "She has to be one of the 
best Relief Society counselors in the Church." 
Josefina just finished teaching a four-week 
course on "Mormons and the Arts" as part of a 
mini-series in Relief Society which was enthu- 
Siastically received by those who participated, 

Josefina's early wish to be able to write 
has come true. The fairy tale has indeed be- 
Come a reality. And what does Josefina think 
of all this? When asked, she said, "I really 
don't believe in awards; I don't think public 
recognition is necessary for fulfillment." 
Josefina's fulfillment comes from weaving 
words. i 


Linda Collins 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


She responded affirmatively. 










She agreed, quickly dried her hair as best she 
could, grabbed her hat and coat, and sped to 
the Governor's office. She was still somewhat 
stunned when he immediately ushered her into 
the Senate chamber and introduced her to the 
Senate already in session. She then returned 
home and finished washing her hair. 

Serving on the Patronage Committee in the 
Senate, which makes suggestions for various 
positions before the session begins, Mrs. Erick- 
sen was given the responsibility of appointing 
the chaplain. She recommended Dr. Maud May 
Babcock, then a professor at the University of 
Utah. As they were reticent to approve such an 
appointment--there never having been a woman 
chaplain before--Mrs, Ericksen approached her 
leery fellow senators and countered their ob- 
jections with, "Gentlemen, are you suggesting 
that a woman's prayers cannot ascend to heaven 
as well as a man's?" Dr. Babcock's appointment 
was approved, and she and Mrs. Ericksen shared 
an office together during the session. "My 
Senate years were a good training period," Mrs. 
Ericksen reflected, "because you have to talk 
about every subject that has to do with life 
and living within a year's course of legislat- 
ing." 

Despite her political accomplishments, Mrs. 
Ericksen believes that for real personal de- 
velopment, her work on the Primary General 
Board creating the Trailbuilder Program far 
exceeds all her other achievements. Her suc- 
cess here let her see real growth and gave her 
confidence to do other things. It seems that 
a program was desperately needed to stimulate 
the interest of boys the ages of eight to ten, 
Mrs. Ericksen was approached with the problem 
because she had been critical of the program 
already in effect and, in her words, "because 
I was the only member of the Board with more 
than one boy." She made it the objective of 
her committee to get acquainted with boys-- 
by visiting them, observing them and the kinds 
of activities they enjoyed, and by reading 
numerous books. Finally, putting her theories 
into practice, Mrs. Ericksen taught the Trail- 
builder class in her home ward, refining and 
revising it until she had a workable program, 

The finished product, which was intended to 
be a series of suggestions for activities from 
which the teacher could draw depending on the 
needs of her class, appeared to be quite suc- 
cessful. Yet Mrs. Ericksen was somewhat dis- 
heartened years later when she received a letter 
from a distraught ward leader. The sister had 
taken the suggestions in the manual to be hard- 
fast instructions for weekly activities, and 
when the manual had suggested that the boys go 
into the hills and watch the sun go down, she 
queried, "What shall we do--we have no hills?" 
The program had not been intended to stifle, 
but rather to enhance individual creativity. 

~ Mrs. Ericksen is more than simply a wise 
older woman with numerous unusual experiences, 
She is a person who, even now while plagued 
with the nuisances of old age, lives her life 
by choice, not by default. As she quipped at 
the end of one of our visits, "I'm by nature an 
optimist: I don't believe in ending a sentence 
with a period, for with a period your voice 
drops and so does your incentive, No, I don't 
believe in them because I'm never through!" 


Lorie Winder 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


*See Scott Kinney, "E. E. Ericksen: Loyal 
Heretic," Sunstone, Vol. 3 No. 5, 1978. 
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Fiction 


I never did get to know Adrienne Harper very 
well, even though she lived next door to us for 
almost a year. Here in Springvale everybody 
knows everybody, so you'd think she would have 
made at least a few friends. But I guess she 
just never made a real effort to fit in. Why, 
the very first day after she moved into her 
grandfather's old house (it had been vacant for 
Six months, since he died), I took a nice batch 
of sugar cookies over to her. Ralph and the 
kids and I believe in the good neighboor policy-- 
making newcomers feel welcome, like the Lord 
would do if he was here. However, Ralph says 
you have to be careful not to be too friendly to 
the extra odd ones. Anyway, I'll never forget 
it. She came to the door in her old levis and 
one of those gauzy embroidered blouses. And 
I could have sworn she wasn't wearing a bra. 

At her age! Why, she must have been at least 
thirty-five, 

She was friendly enough that day, but she 
didn't say much, 

"Hi! I'm Lorna Johnson, your next door 
neighbor," I said, in my friendliest voice 
"Welcome to the neighborhood!""" [ was dying 
of curiosity and hoped she would invite me 
in and tell me all about herself and why she 
came to Springvale, But she just stood there 
and smiled a kind of soft, strange smile and 
said, "Thank you, Lorna. What are these?" 

"Well, they don't really have a name," I 
said, "They're just my sugar cookies." 

"Oh. Well Maybe you could call them your 
Sucrose Surprise," she laughed. I laughed too, 
but I sure felt nervous. sucrose? I went home 
and looked it up, and I decided that certainly 
wasn't a normal compliment. I realized that she 
must be one of those health nuts or something. 
After all, by the way she talked I could tel] 
she waS from someplace back east, I've never 
been back there myself, but I've heard that the 
people, especially in New York, are loud and 
pushy, and they're mostly atheists and Jews. 
Anyway, like I said, she seemed friendly enough, 
but there was definitely something different 
about her. 

The next day I heard a knock at the door as 
I was raking the living room shag. (I get my 
housework done in the morning when the four 
kids are in school.) Well, it was Adrienne. 

She had brought me a plate of fresh vegetables, 
all cut up, and some homemade dip. She said she 
appreciated my friendliness and hoped she could 
get to know me better. She stood there like she 
was waiting for me to invite her in, but the 
thing was, I had to be down at the ward in half 
an hour for Relief Society, and I knew if she 


came in I'd never have time to get ready and be 
there on time. So I thanked her and smiled, 
and I guess she got the hint that I was busy 
because she left right away. 

Adrienne started coming to Relief Society, 
but she just didn't mix very well, Most of the 
sisters thought she was a little too grand about 
her opinions. And she wasn't very cheerful, Oh, 
she smiled once in a while, and it was a warm 
and kind of real-like smile I guess. Printha 
Dawn Jacobs said she talked to her the first time 
she came. Adrienne told her she was going 
through a difficult time." Well, nobody knew 
what that meant, and she sure didn't open up 
about it. My mother always taught me to let a 
smile be my umbrella on a rain-rain-rainy day. 
And everybody knows that when you smile, the 
world smiles with you, but when you ery, you 
cry alone. It's too bad Adrienne couldn't be 
a little more cheery and bubbly. It would have 
helped her a lot. and she should have taken to 
heart the scripture that says, ''When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do." 

Ralph and I invited her to 80 to stake con- 
ference with us a few weeks after the cookie 
incident. After the meeting, I asked her how 
she liked it. She said, "It was okay, but next 
time remind me to take some No Doze before we 
go!"" And she laughed, like she did about the 
cookies . . like she expected us to laugh too. 
But of course we didn't. Joking about church 
is certainly not my idea of good humor. 

I never did get inside her house, but I heard 
it was a real mess. Printha said she went over 
there once collecting for the March of Dimes and 
there were papers and books strewn all over the 
living room. My mother always taught me that 
cleanliness (and that certainly includes neat- 
ness) is next to godliness. Printha said there 
was a plaque on the wall in the entry way that 
Said something like, "That person is cultured 
who can put himself in the Place of the greatest 
number of other people." Anyway, Printha remem- 
bered it because it was so strange. 

And there were other things. People had seen 
Adrienne downtown talking to characters like 
Stitch Riley, the dirty old bum who lives in 
that shack out by the dump . . . and Orson 
Chidester-- old "Chicken Twister" Chidester. 
He's the one who told the kids in his Sunday 
School class a few years ago that he was the 
only man in the world who could climb the flag 
pole in front of the capitol building. Well, 
they released him from that job pretty quick. 

He lives alone now, and he isn't active in the 
Church anymore. 
Adrienne came to one of our gourmet club 
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Good Neighbor Policy 


meetings once. You know, we collect recipes 
from all over the world. We welcome al] kinds 
of cooking ideas, not just regular American ones, 
But it was funny . + She never came back. [| 
guess maybe she didn't like the luncheon that 
day. Maybe it wasn't healthy enough for her, 

Last winter Ralph and I were wondering if 
maybe she was sick, We hadn't seen her out for 
several weeks. (We never could figure out what 
she did all day long or where she got money to 
live on.) I meant to 80 over and check on her, 
but I was so busy getting ready for Christmas 

: and after all, you couldn't say we were 

really friends, [| figured maybe she was writing 
a book or something. I'd heard through the 
grapevine that she was some kind of a writer. 
She even told Luetta Davis once that . . . some- 
thing about the creative Process and how she 
would sometimes write all day long and then all 
night, if you can imagine that, "4 

Well, a few weeks after Christmas we heard 
that she was moving, and by the time I got a 
chance to go over there and say good-bye, she 
Was already gone. It was that quick. 


kok & 


Adrienne left Springvale six months ago. 
Believe it or not, I kind of miss her, even 
though I never really knew her very well, Last 
week at church I heard that the reason she came 
to Springvale in the first place was because her 
husband and kids had been killed in some awful 
Car accident. I sure wish I knew her address, 
Once I was going to write her a note saying I 
wanted to get to know her better, but I just 
didn't know how to Say it. 

Can you believe I've been keeping a pen and 
some paper by my bed at night, I've had so many 
ideas and thoughts. I've even been writing 
poems. If she still lived next door, maybe I'd 
go over and get her professional opinion about 
whether they rhyme good enough . . . Yes, I 
wish I did have her address. ~ 

Lately I've been feeling like there is some- 
one new inside me. Someone I den‘e cyen Knows 
It's hard to explain, and I'm not exactly sure 
how, but it has something to do with Adrienne. 
Does that sound strange? é 

Ralph and I are talking about moving now, too.’ 
The company wants him to open up a new store 
someplace--maybe back east. Wouldn't that be 
something? You know, there are so many places 
and things I've never seen . . . Who knows, some- 
day I might even make it to New York. 


Mary Blanchard 
Sacramento, California 


Snake in the Coal “Bucket | 


"I dreamed there was a snake in the coal 
bucket and you wouldn't help me," I moaned, 
shaking my still asleep husband with quivering 
hands. 

"A snake? And I wouldn't help?" It was a 
mumbled question--the kind that wants no re- 
sponse but confers the message "Let me sleep 
for a few more minutes before I have to stand 
up to the world." 

I shook him again. 

"I said I dreamed about about a snake and you 
wouldn't help. A snake in the coal bucket!" 

My tone was meant to sound accusing. 

My protective husband opened one eye and 
grinned a sleepy grin. 

"A snake , . . and I wouldn't help you!" 

He reached out a comforting arm and held me 
tight, adding tenderly, "I'd help you!" 

"At least I think it was. It was black and 
Wiggly and had orange spots. Too big for a 
worm so it must have been a snake. And you-- 
you went out to load trash." I pulled away 
from him. : 

By now my husband knew this was no ordinary 
bad dream. He reached and drew me close again. 
He was wide awake. And he was sincere. 

"You know I'd help." 

The first time I had heard his voice sound 
that reassuring and romantic was when he'd res- 
cued me from my first encounter with a cock- 
roach. And it has never been necessary to 
scream more than twice when the problem was 
one that crawled, 

"Honey,'' my bug killer and creepy crawler 
curer once laughed, "it's people like you who 
keep us making a living in the pest control 

industry," 4 

So you see, when our very livelihood involved 
getting rid of unwanted species of nature-- 
spiders, centipedes, snakes and such other un- 
desirables as the EPA would allow--it is no won- 
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"Why did we have a coal bucket anyway?" asked 
my curious spouse, enjoying my predicament. 

"It wasn't here. It was in the old house 
where I grew up, You know how dreams are." 

"Of course I'd help you," he reaffirmed with 
a chuckle, but his tone implied, "I'd protect 
you from the whole world, forever."' I knew he 
meant it. 

As he left for work, I got an extra hug, and 
somehow his shoulders looked more broad and 
square than they had seemed of late. 

The children were entitled to know what a 
special man they had for a father. _Over oatmeal 
and orange juice, I related the incident. 

"A coal bucket? What is a coal bucket?" 

Our seventeen-year-old daughter looked puzzled. 

I drew a picture, showing the spout, handle 
and all. I explained its use. 

"Oh. Are you that old?" Her tone implied 
Methusaleh's age or thereabouts. ''Mrs. Bern- 


7 


I didn't know you knew about those things." 
There was a note of respect in her antique- 
loving voice I hadn't heard before. 


My fourteen- 
"How 


"Coal? You know about coal?" 
year-old son's admiration was genuine. 
come you know about coal? That's the fuel of | 
the future. We're just starting to study about 
coal in science." It reminded me of the first 
time he discovered I'd allow lizards in the : 
kitchen--in a bucket with a tight lid, but 
nevertheless allowed, 

All in all it was a nice day. My husband 
brought home roses and my son carried out the 
garbage without being asked. My daughter made 
her bed and offered--only offered, mind you, 
but still she did offer--to help with the . 

I hope I dream about something terri- 


dishes, 
Like a snake in the 


ble again someday soon. 
coal bucket! 
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Many LDS women unconsciously compete with 
an idealized image of the already-perfect wife 
and mother who successfully incorporates all 
the demands of family, church, and society into 
her life. Although we have never met such a 
woman, we persist in believing she's out there 
somewhere. We can just imagine what she must 
accomplish ina day... 


Patti gets up very early and says her person- 
al prayers. She zips her slim, vigorous body 
into her warmup suit and tiptoes outside to run 
her usual five miles (on Saturday she does ten). 
Returning home all aglow, she showers and dresses 
for the day in a tailored skirt and freshly 
starched and ironed blouse. She settles down 
for quiet meditation and scripture reading, be- 
fore preparing the family breakfast. The morn- 
ing's menu calls for whole wheat pancakes, 
homemade syrup, freshly squeezed orange juice, 
and powdered milk (the whole family loves it). 

With classical music wafting through the air, 
Patti awakens her husband and ten children. 

She spends a quiet moment with each and helps 
them plan a happy day, The children quickly 
dress in clothes that were laid out the night 
before. They cheerfully make their beds, clean 
their rooms, and do the individual chores as- 
signed to them on the Family Work Wheel Chart. 
They assemble for breakfast the minute mother 
calls, 

After family prayer and scripture study, 
the children all practice their different 
musical instruments, Father leaves for work 
on a happy note. All too soon it is time for 
the children to leave for school. Having 
brushed (and flossed) their teeth, the chil- 
dren pick up coats, book bags, and lunches 
which were prepared the night before and ar- 
rive at school five minutes early. 


Patti Perfect 


With things more quiet, Patti has story- 
time with her pre-schoolers and teaches them 
a cognitive reading skill. She feeds, bathes, 
and rocks the baby before putting him down for 
his morning nap. With baby sleeping peacefully 
and the three-year-old twins absorbed in crea- 
tive play, Patti tackles the laundry and house- 
work. In less than an hour, everything is in 
order, Thanks to wise scheduling and children 
who are trained to work, her house never really 
gets dirty. 

Proceeding to the kitchen, Patti sets out 
tonight's dinner: frozen veal parmigiana that 
she made in quantity from her home-grown toma- 
toes and peppers. She then mixes and kneads 
twelves loaves of bread. While the bread 
rises, Patti dips a batch of candles to supple- 
ment her food storage. As the bread bakes, she 
writes in her personal journal and dashes off 
a few quick letters: one to her Congressman 
and a couple of genealogy inquiries to distant 
cousins. Patti then prepares her mini-class 
lesson on organic gardening. She also inserts 
two pictures and a certificate in little Paul's 
scrapbook, noting with satisfaction that all 
family albums are attractive and up-to-date. 
Checking the mail, Patti sees that their in- 
come tax refund has arrived--a result of hav- 
ing filed in January. . It is earmarked for 
mission and college savings accounts. Although 
Patti's hardworking husband earns only a modest 
salary, her careful budgeting has kept the 
family debt-free. 

After lunch, Patti drops the children off 
at Grandma's for their weekly visit. Grandma 
enjoys babysitting and appreciates the warm 
loaf of bread. Making an extra call, Patti 
takes a second loaf to one of the sisters she 
is assigned to visit teach. A third loaf goes 
to the non-member neighbor on the corner. 





Patti arrives at the elementary school where 
she directs a special education program. A 
clinical psychologist, Patti finds this an 
excellent way to stay abreast of her field 
while raising her family. Before picking up 
her little ones, Patti finishes collecting for 
the charity fund drive. 

Home again, Patti settles the children down 
for their afternoon naps. She spends some 
quiet time catching up on her reading and fil- 
ing. As she mists her luxuriant house plants, 
the school children come through the door. 
Patti listens attentively to each one as they 
tell her about their day, The children start 
right in on their homework, with mother super- 
vising and encouraging them. When all school- 
work is done, Patti and the children enjoy 
working on one of their projects. Today they 
work on the quilt stretched on frames in a cor- 
ner of the family room. 

Dinnertime and father arrive, and it is a 
special hour for the whole family. They enjoy 
Patti's well-balanced, tasty meal, along with 
stimulating conversation. After dinner, father 
and the children pitch in to clean up so that 
mom can relax. She enjoys listening to the 
sounds of laughter and affection that come from 
the kitchen. 

With the teenaged children in charge at home, 
mother and father attend an evening session at 
the Temple. During the return trip, they sit 
close together as in courting days. "Well dear," 
says Paul Perfect, "did you have a good day?" 
Pat reflectively answers, "Yes, I really did, 
But I feel I need more challenge in my life. 

I think I'll contact our Family Organization 
and volunteer to head up a reunion for August." 


Margaret B. Black 
Midge W. Nielsen 
Orem, Utah 


Was He Henpecked ? 


"I'll tell you what it is, my dear," 
Said Mrs. Dorking, proudly, 

"I do not like that chanticleer 
Who crows o'er us so loudly. 


"And since I must his laws obey, 
And have him walk before me, 

I'd rather like to have my say 
Of who should lord it o'er me." 


"You'd like to vote?" he answered slow, 
“Why, treasure of my treasures: 

What can you, or what should you know 
Of public men, or measures? 


"Of course, you have ability, 
Of nothing am I surer, 

You're quite as wise, perhaps as I, 
You're better, too, and purer, 


"I'd have you just for mine alone, 
Nay, so do I adore you, 

I'd put you queen upon a throne, 
And bow myself before you," 


"You'd put me! you? now that is what 
I do not want precisely; 
I want myself to choose the spot 
That I can fill most wisely." 


"My dear, you're talking like a goose-- 
Unhenly, and improper'!-- 
But here again, her words broke loose, 
In vain he tried to stop her; 


"I'll tell you, though she never spoke 
So you could understand her; 

A goose knows when she wears a yoke, 
As quickly as a gander,"' 


"Why, bless my soul! what would you do? 
Write out a diagnosis? 

Speak equal rights? join with their crew, 
And dine with the Sorosis? 


"And shall I like to see it, then-- 
My wife a public teacher? 

And would you be a crowing hen-- 
That dreadful unsexed creature?" 


"Why, as to that, I do not know; 
Nor see why you should fear it; 
If I can crow, why let me crow, 
If I can't, then you won't hear it!" 


‘ idk ona 


cae 





"Now, why," he said, "can't such as you, 
Accept what we assign them? 

You have your rights, tis very true, 
But then we should define them! 


"We would not peck you cruelly, 
We would not buy and sell you; 

And you, in turn, should think, and be, 
And do just what we tell you! 


"I do not want you made, my dear, 
The subject of rude men's jest; 

I like you in your proper sphere, 
The circle of a hen's nest! 


"I'd keep you in the chicken-yard, 
Safe, honored, and respected; 

From all that makes us rough and hard, 
Your sex should be protected." 


"Pray, did it ever make you sick? 
Have I gone to the dickens? 

Because you let me scratch and pick 
Both for myself and chickens?" 


"O that's a different thing, you know, 
Such duties are parental; 

But for some work to do, you'd grow 
Quite weak and sentimental." 


"Ah! yes, it's well for you to talk 
About a parent's duty! 

Who keeps your chickens from the hawk? 
Who stays in pights, my beauty?" 


"But, madam, you may go each hour, 
Lord bless your pretty faces! 

We'll give you anything, but power, 
And honor, trust, and places. 


“We'd keep it hidden from your sight 
How public scenes are carried;-- 

Why, men are coarse, and swear, and fight"'-- 
"I know it, dear, I'm married!" 


"Why, now, you gabble like a fool; -- 
But what's the use of talking? 
Tis yours to serve, and mine to Tule, 
I tell you, Mrs. Dorking!" 


"0 yes," she said, "you've all the sense, 
Your sex are very knowing; 
Yet some of you are on the fence, 
And only good at crowing." 
"Ah! preciousest of precious souls, 
Your words with sorrow fill me; 
To see you voting at the polls 
I really think would kill me. 


"To mourn my home's lost sanctity? 
To feel you did not love me; 

And worse, to see you fly so high; 
And have you roost above me;" 


"Now, what you fear in equal rights 
I think you've told precisely; 
That's just about the ‘place it lights,'" 
Said Mrs. Dorking wisely. 


Phebe Cary 
c. 1888 
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The “Move to the ‘Roman “Mode 


I just came back from a flying trip to 
Utah, a place I haven't lived in for over ten 
years, but which I watch with great interest. 
I spent only five days there in whirlwind ac- 
tivity, seeing old friends and neighbors, re- 
newing the Cambridge connection, and visiting 
with people I know from these pages. As I went 
from event to event, group to group, I casti- 
gated myself for not taking notes. An irre- 
Placeable opportunity had been presented to me 
to observe and comment upon the Mormon Woman-- 
1979, and I was squandering it. Even noteless 
I decided to give it a try. 
. Mormon women are very much in transition, 
I went out prepared to preach that change was 
the way, and found myself in the middle of 

Mormon women are definitely goin somewhere; 
the old order is changing. But the end result 
1s not yet in view. The crusades of the past 
generation have become the assumptions of the 
present one. But what lies in the future? 

_A number of the younger women are making 
major commitments towards the professions, par- 
ticularly to law. While they express some 
doubts about the future--notably whether they 
will marry and whom, and what then?--they never- 
theless have moved into a new era of confidence 
and action. The painful passive waiting stance 
is on the decline, A large group of these pro- 
fessionals-in-preparation exists, and they meet 
together for mutual support. They also have 
the somewhat grudging admiration of the elders 
they are not emulating. They stand on the 
brink of having it all--the power and wealth 
of worldly position as well as the possibility 
of the successful and happy family. 

Women in their thirties and forties, still 
undecided about their own futures, have mixed 
feelings about these younger sisters and daugh- 
ters. Women who are through with child-bearing, 
if not with child-rearing, feel a need to do 
something with their lives. Many are back at 
school, caught in what Jane Addams called the 
eternal "snare of preparation"--always getting 
ready to do something, but not yet doing it, 
reassuming the child-like role of pupil. Sev- 
eral who have finished some course of study 
still find themselves in the nether world of 
the part-time semi-professional in expendable 
positions, on soft money, still making the 
necessary compromise between home responsibili- 
ties and lives of their own. They are caught 
in the strange tension of having too many re- 
sponsibilities and too much freedom, 

Many of this transitional generation go to 
work as soon as they can to help relieve the 
very real financial pressures of education, 
missions and more house than they can afford. 
Others will probably continue the pattern of 
home life alleviated by occasional courses, 
travel, and maybe part-time employment. This 
last may be undertaken in self-defense, to pro- 
tect a woman from the dull jobs everyone else 
is too busy to do. 

The generation now in their teens and twen- 
ties may plan on home life as their mothers and 
grandmothers did, but leavened by professional 
women in numbers and by a steady crop of winning, 
returned lady missionaries, the group will take 
on a different face. These young women are 
likely to practice a new brand of leadership. 
Their husbands will of necessity be more in- 
volved in home life than their fathers were. 
Having more options, these young women will be 
less inclined to put up with relationships and 
circumstances that are less than ideal. I hope 
that they will be as strong on commitment as 
they are on ambition. 

While at BYU I unveiled my favorite new 
idea: that Mormon women are moving from the 
Greek to the Roman mode. A student of art his- 
tory or a visitor to a gallery quickly notes 
that Greek sculpture tends to represent young, 
beautiful, handsome people--ideal forms--while 
the Romans depict the warts, wrinkles, paunches, 
and baldness of their subjects--in short, their 
reality. While doubtlessly the people of the 
contrasting eras and countries looked very 
much alike, their presentation might persuade 
us that they came from different species. The 
Greeks saw mankind in ideal terms, the Romans 
in realistic ones. 

The Greek mode has long prevailed in Mormon- 
dom. Dating at least from the early part of 
the century, and largely inspired by the facile 
and productive pen of Susa Young Gates, a 
heroic image of pioneer woman has been presented 
to us for emulation. Their arduous journey and 
many sacrifices have been translated to our 
lives in terms of preparation meetings, food 
storage, and dramatic car pooling. We have 
lived in an age when perfection was considered 
almost possible, and we have been exhorted to 
improve our performance by example, precept, 
and statistics. For some years I heard a talk 
or read an article weekly which promised suc- 
cess in genealogy, planning menus, preparing 
lessons, keeping up correspondence or any other 
worthy endeavor by rising twenty minutes earlier 
each morning. Perfection only slightly eluded 
our grasp. 





This mind-set has produced much good in our 


community. The sisters have accomplished won- 
ders in their Church work and home management. 
These women, the silent majority, the mainstay 
and working force of any ward or stake, have 
labored diligently and done their duty with 
impressive dedication. And they are appreci- 
ated. At a recent and particularly well-run 
Relief Society leadership meeting, the member 
of the stake presidency who spoke found much 
to praise. "Wait for us. We're your leaders," 
said he in graceful tribute. The Mormon sis- 
ters who move into community work rise like 
cream to the top. They are used to working 
harder than others and are impressively depend- 
able. The legions of Mormon women who raise 
large families, manage homes, do Church work 
and still look like teen-age models is some- 
thing to marvel at. And yet with that high 
standard of perfectability before us, few feel 
they have accomplished what they should. 

A non-member friend told me that she found 
knowing Mormons tiring. "They're all such 
over-achievers." "Well," said I, "you know 
me."" "Exactly." And while realizing that I 
was being insulted for my dogged Labors, I was 
still pleased and surprised that she recognized 
some accomplishment, 

This constant striving for improvement has 
spurred many on to great achievement, but it 
has been hard on others who felt they did not 
measure up. Actually I don't know if anyone 
ever feels she does well enough. Certainly 
anyone who claims to have reached a pinnacle 
will be taken down soon enough for pride. 
Overachievers are only sufferable because they 
realize they fall short of the ideal. 

Not all the sisters have fared so well. For 
some, the competition has been too stiff. Dis- 
couragement and depression have been the lot of 
many. Increasing numbers find themselves out- 
side the desirable slot of matriarch of a nu- 
clear family. The pain and anguish of these 
sisters who have felt themselves defined out of 
favor in Mormondom has led to the growing ac- 
ceptance of the Roman mode. 

The evidence that we are moving from an ideal 
to a realistic society confronts the observer 
at every turn. 

Item: A recent BYU Today ran an article en- 
titled ''Finding a Solution to the Dullness Which 
Creeps Into A Woman's Life.'' The article noted 
that drug use and suicide rates were high among 
housewives over thirty-five. Now that is famil- 
iar knowledge to’me, but I was floored by the 
acknowledgement in that particular periodical 
that all was not right in the kitchen. The ar- 
ticle ended in an upbeat way, encouraging women 
to find skills unique to them and to avoid com- 
peting with other housewives, but the important 
aspect is that the author recognized real prob- 
lems. 

Item: The recent women's conference at BYU 
was just as real as it could be. Workshops were 
held on such topics as "Problem Solving in Mar- 
riage" (we are admitting that problems in mar- 
riage exist?), "After it Happens: Divorce and 
Widowhood,"' and even "Dealing with the Ideal; 
What to Do When it Hasn't Been Reached." 

Though I understand that some of the topics 
were dealt with idealistically, the general ap- 
proach was realistic. 

Item: Everyone in Utah was talking about a 
recent TV documentary on depression in which 
women talked frankly about their problems. 

Even more impressive to many were the frank 
comments of Relief Society President Barbara 
Smith who, faced with the evidence and statis- 
tics of unhappy lives, made comments concerning 
family planning, having only one Church job, 
and difficulties in rearing children that many 
found startlingly realistic, 

This move into the Roman mode represents a 
drastic change in image for Mormon women, Many 
traditional women will be uncomfortable with 
this new frankness and feel that such problems 


should not be discussed. But others find the 
new recognition of imperfection and weakness 
oes more inspiring than the old perfectionist 
mo . 

Item: The phenomenal success of the biography 
of President Spencer W. Kimball. This best- 
selling book is praised everywhere for its human 
qualities, for the straight-forward and realis- 
tic ways in which the life of the Prophet have 
been portrayed. Readers are inspired rather 
than put off by this portrait. 

This book, with its wide distribution, ap- 
proved by a living Prophet, will make obsolete 
the old reverential style of biography and will 
influence future hagiography. It should be 
noted that the Roman mode has already crept into 
other forms of Mormon literature, such as Don 
Marshall's stories. Exponent IT was conceived 
in the Roman mode. 

These new attitudes will eventually make some 
tangible difference in Church programs, The 
talk of simplification will be translated into 
actuality. Meetings and programs are already 
being reduced; the trend will continue. Con- 
flicts between Church and family time will be 
lessened. Fewer men will travel all day Sunday 
to preach to distant congregations the impor- 
tance of family solidarity and of spending time 
with children, These justifiable changes may 
lag until forced by the energy crunch and the 
curtailed availability of volunteer workers. 
As perfection recedes into the distance, it be- 
comes easier to say no, to turn down assign- 
ments in the name of overwork, mental health 
and family commitment. . 

I see these changes with mixed feelings. 
While no one grumbles louder than I do about 
doing jobs that are not worth the effort re- 
quired, there is something awesome and heroic 
about a woman's spending weeks--day and night-- 
on the Birthday Party centerpieces. A sister 
who prepares and delivers three lessons a week 

on top of everything else must be admired. 

This striving to do things right, the hard 
way, completely, is Greek, and we have always 
admired the Greeks. Our new Roman way of do- 
ing the best we can under the circumstances 
is practical, realistic, and sometimes a cop- 
out. Is it progress or rationalization? No 
matter, for the old order changeth, and it is 
happening. 

The women of the Church are changing.» What 


of the men? Everywhere were the queecione. 16 
women want to move out in new directions, how 


can they get their husbands to understand and 
appreciate their feelings? How can the women 
get their husbands' support and not their op- 
position? What will happen to our crop of 
talented young women if the young men all still 
want to marry beauty queens? A number of peo- 
ple felt that mothers should train their sons 
to be modern husbands, certainly if the hus- 
bands themselves were past training. ~-The big- 
gest question, though, and one I heard on all 
sides, was what do we tell our daughters? Un- 
sure of themselves, while the daughters seemed 
off in new directions, mothers despaired that 
they could tell their daughters much. Each 
new generation tries out new ways, making their 
mothers proud and breaking their hearts. They 
exercise free agency, if not always obedience. 

The Roman mode calls for new role models. 
Likely Eliza R. Snow, admirable but stiff, and 
the resourceful Susa Young Gates with her in- 
timidating schedule, will fade somewhat in their 
influence, In their place I nominate Emmeline 
B. Wells, who sometimes took to her bed for days 
from sheer exhaustion and depression--there!'s 
a model for today's housewife--and, even more, 
Emma Smith, a woman who did her best under the 
most trying circumstances. Emma's occasional 
lapses from perfection rendered her rather an 
embarrassment in the Greek days, but recently 
her positive characteristics and considerable 
achievements have received more attention. The 
changing times make it possible to sympathize 
with her difficult position, as Sister Kimball 
did recently in the Church News. Emma Smith 
is a suitable role model for our times. 

I like to think of Salt Lake as a place pro- 
tected from the world, but it is not so, I 
went west along with those attending the NCAA 
finals. My plane was full of the Penn band 
and hard-drinking invaders from Notre Dame and 
DePaul. I saw the clear valley air polluted 
with industrial wastes that would be forbidden 
in Pittsburgh. The congestion, apathy, and 
materialism seemed about standard for the rest 
of the country. 

But we know that Utah has a saving remnant, 
and we look to them for leadership. Strangely, 
the General Authorities seem more distant in 
Salt Lake than they do in Boston or even Dela- 
ware. They seem sequestered, protected, walled 
off, while in the missionfield they are avail- 
able and open. Notwithstanding, they sometimes 
make pronouncements on these topics of particu- 
lar concern to Mormon women, And they are lis- 
tened to with great interest. Each faithful 
woman hopes to feel the blessing of the Church 
on her as she makes decisions about her future 
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How We Spend Our Time 


Even before Exponent II began to explore 
"How We Spend Our Time,” Gail Newbold sent us 
a letter asking why everyone except her was so 
busy. She wifed, mothered, taught, Churched 
and did the usuals, but insisted that she did 
all that "to keep from going crazy with too 
little to do." Very interesting, thought the 


frugal housewife, and asked her to tell us all 
about it. 


She did. 





A day in the life of Gail Andersen Newbold-- 
what a project. ‘Just tell us how you feel 
about the Church, your children, housework, 
your job, future plans, you know, just life in 
general,"' requested Exponent II. Where does 
one begin with a request like that? How does - 
one respond without boring 98% of the populace? 

It all began twenty-five years ago when I 
was born in Los Angeles. I had always consid- 
ered myself a fairly normal person with no com- 
plaints about life in general. However, some 
five years ago I began to think I was a muta- 
tion of some sort, which didn't make me very 
happy. 

I met a man while at BYU who was also in 
the Communications Department. He was studying 
to be an ad man, and I was studying to be anoth- 
er Carl Bernstein or Bob Woodward. It was when 
I began contemplating marriage as an actual 
reality that I began feeling worried and perse- 
— je been born a man. 

and nothing embar- 
rassed me more than to have someone put a baby 
in my arms and wait for me to play with it. I 
had always been an awful housekeeper, and my 
father had many times, in fits of anger, told 
me how sorry he felt for my future husband. I 
had always loved being with people and was some- 
what of a social butterfly. The prospect of 
marriage with its attendant duties of child 
care, housekeeping, and days spent without the 


I had never t1iked children, 


f—A Day in the Life of Gail 


5:30 
6: 00- 
6:30 
6:30- 
7:30 


Alarm rings, turn it off. 


Get out of bed, Dave still sleeping. 
Be real quiet so kids won't wake up. 


Go in bathroom, put on make-up, Far- 
rah comes in and has to help by smear- 
ing vaseline all over her lips and 
telling me I'm putting on my founda- 
tion to cover up my "Zips." 

Go in bedroom to get dressed, wake 

up Dave. 

Wake up Noelle and put her in the 

tub with Dave. 

Get Noelle dressed and put her on 

sink with a bottle in her mouth. 

Find something for Farrah and me to 
eat--real fast. (Dave finds his own.) 
Grab the diaper bag, put on our coats, 
say family prayers, and leave for work 
Take Farrah and Noelle to babysitter's 
a block away and arrive at work 15 
minutes late. (Should be there at 
7:30.) 


Work at The Daily Herald. A spicier 
day than usual due to a feature in- 
terview with a local playwright in 
Sunday's paper which upset the inter- 
viewee, The newsroom was rooting 
for me, and the playwright wanted to 
kill me. A busy morning receiving 
Nasty calls from playwright and 
friends, as well as cries of en- 
couragement from fellow employees. 


Drive to the sitter's to pick up 
kids. Stay there til noon talking 
to Mom on the phone about the morn- 
ing's controversy. 

Drive to BYU to pick up my sister 
for lunch. 

Sister feeds Noelle en route to get- 
ting Dave. 

Pick up Dave at his office to go to 
lunch with us on a two-for-one cou- 
pon at a new restaurant in Orem. 

He drives and Farrah falls asleep on 


7:30- 
11;00 


11; 00- 
1:30 





6;00- 
8:00 


8:00- 
10:30 


contact of other adults was not my idea of a 
blissful future. 

In the course of our courtship, we attended 
a communications night together, the purpose of 
which was to introduce us to businessmen in 
communications, chat with them about future ca- 
reers, and so forth. Dave fit right in and 
talked with many men about his future; I felt 
despair such as I had not before experienced. 
Here we were in the same field, both in college, 
yet because I was a woman, and a Mormon one at 
that, I had no business to do with these men 
and no career to plan since I was getting mar- 
ried and my career would be at home. If I had 
been able to see five years into my future, I 
would not have so despaired, but at that moment, 
life seemed bleak indeed. And I was fiercely 
jealous of my future husband. 

When Dave proposed, I suggested a ten-month 
engagement to give myself time to become rec- 
onciled to my new role in life. At the end of 
the ten months, I was more than ready for mar- 
riage with the man I loved deeply, but still 
not prepared to do what I was "supposed to." 
Can you imagine my dismay when I found out I 
was pregnant only one month after we were mar- 
ried? I swore Dave to secrecy, hoping maybe 
the condition would disappear if we didn't tell 
anyone, then did a lot of crying and worrying. 

Dave graduated a #ew months later with a 
BA in advertising and was immediately hired at 
the ad agency in Provo where he still works. 

I continued my schooling until the semester 

the baby was due, then began working full-time. 
I went to work the day the baby was born, not 
realizing I was in labor, and several hours 
later gave birth to a beautiful baby girl. My 
three days in the hospital were euphoric, and 
I fell in love with tiny, 6 1b. 7 oz. Farrah. 

But when I got home with her, having quit 
my job, a severe case of the so-called baby 
blues set in--it seemed for good. The next 
two months were probably the worst of my life. 
I wasn't prepared for motherhood, and I felt 
my world had closed in on me and confined me 
within the walls of our apartment. I loved 
Farrah and felt.sorry that she had such a de- 
spondent and unhappy mother. I lived for Jan- 
uary when I woul@ returm to school to finish 
my degree. 

That first day I stepped back on campus, 
attired once again in my "skinny" clothes, 
minus one small baby in my arms, I was ex- 
hilarated. I felt I was back where I should 
be; I never wanted to relive those two black 
months, As yet I never have. I have felt 
frustration and depression again, but never 
to the degree I experienced at that time. 

I was only away at school three mornings 


Andersen Newbold = 


the way to the restaurant. 

Noelle spits up several times at the 
restaurant, and Farrah won't eat 

much because we make her eat from 

our plates and she wanted her very 
own. 

Take Dave back to work, get back into 
my car, drive home, and put both kids 
to bed for a nap. 





1:30- 
4:00 


Clean up the mess left when I ran out 
the door to work, plus breakfast 
dishes. 

Sit down on the couch and read James 
Michener's The Source for a few hours 
until both kids wake up. 

Get a bottle for Noelle, sit down on 
the couch and read to Farrah from 
Childcraft for a half hour. 


Put Farrah and Noelle up on the sink 
beside me and fix dinner. Farrah 
tries to grab cheese, spoon, meat, 
etc, I keep threatening to put her 
back down and do a couple of times, 
We talk a lot. 

Newspaper comes and I read it. 
for anything I've written, 
Dave comes home and we eat, then do 
dishes together. 


4:00- 
6:00 


Look 


Dave reads the paper, I wander around 
the house. 

We have a little family night with 
Farrah, singing hymns with her (she 
gets to pick), then Dave gives her 

a little Church story with pictures, 
More hymns; she says closing prayer. 

I take a bath with Farrah and Noelle. 
Dave gets Farrah ready for bed--p.j.'s, 
teeth brushed, kisses to all, prayers, 
bedtime story. 

I get Noelle ready--p.j.'s and bottle, 


Dave and I get out our life histories 
and write for about a half hour. 

We both sit in living room and read 
magazines, books, or newspapers until 
bedtime at 10:30. 


a week, but it was enough; I did my homework 
at home. I finally graduated with my BA in 
journalism in 1977, about a year after Farrah 
was born. TI received an assistantship and 
taught beginning journalism labs at BYU for a 
year. About a month after that, I got a job 
at The Daily Herald, where I have worked for 
a year, from 7:30 to 11:00 each weekday morn- 
ing. 

Ete three years of marriage, I think I 
have adjusted to my role as wife and mother 
very nicely. I think I could be happy stay- 
ing home almost full-time, especially since 
I had another little baby girl (Noelle) about 
six months ago. But I think I am afraid to 
try it. I am afraid I will experience what 
I did after Farrah was born when I was being 
a wife and mother full-time. Yet I know I am 
a very different person now. I was ecstatic 
when I found out I was pregnant with Noelle, 
and when she was born I was thrilled and had 
no trace of the baby blues. 

Going to work has been increasingly diffi- 
cult for me since Noelle's birth. I have been 
plagued almost daily with guilt and frustration 
at leaving such a tiny thing, and at having 
only half the time I formerly had to spend with 
each datighter since’ they must now share me. 
Adding to my frustration has been having to 
work below my capabilities and training because 
I can only commit myself to part-time employ- 
ment. I have turned down several offered ad- 
vancements because they require the full-time 
status I cannot give. 

I believe each mother must pray and examine 
her own conscience and somehow decide just how 
many hours she may "leave the nest" without 
harming the children, She must feel good about 
her away hours, as must her husband, and decide 
whether these hours are vital to her well-being 
or whether she just thinks they are. 

I have taken a giant leap and announced my 
resignation from my job, effective the end of 
April. However, I am praying they will allow 
me to freelance for them--something I have re- 
quested time and again. If they don't, I feel 
I have the emotional stability now to stay at 
home and be happy. Actually, I'm quite nervous 
about the whole thing and am trying to convince 
myself that I will be happy. 

I like to keep the money I make for myself. 
I have a private checking and savings account 
from which I pay the babysitter. Otherwise 
I save my money for several reasons: 1) Dave 
doesn't want us to become dependent on my 
salary and lose the option of quitting. 2) My 
savings are my dreams for the future. I dream 
of taking the two of us on a trip to Europe. 
Maybe I'll go back to school for a masters de- 
gree and teach in a university forever and ever. 
3) I have found it difficult to limit my spend- 
ing on items that seem necessary to me but friv- 
olous to Dave. I hate justifying purchases or 
luncheon dates and would rather spend my own 
money and save myself begging. 

These reasons seem legitimate to me, but I 
still feel guilty when my friends tell me they 
spend their babysitting money or piano lesson 
money on food storage or expensive gifts for 
their husbands. 

My life is very organized and I live by my 
pocket daytimer, my most valuable companion, 

I plan each week on Sunday, and each night I 
plan for the following day. 

T usually have three relaxing and lazy days 
and two frantically busy days out of the five 
weekdays. Saturdays are relaxing and fun; Sun- 
days are spent letter writing, journal writing, 
and reading, to name a few activities. 

I have set a goal of cleaning the house 
just once a week. I keep it tidy and neat- 
looking during the week, but I don't scrub, 
vacuum, mop, windex, dust and all of that 
except during my weekly clean-up. My clean-up 
session takes me about two to three hours for 
our three bedroom home. I hate every minute 
of it. 

Menus are prepared for a two-week period on 
a list I tack on the bulletin board and refer 
to daily. Grocery shopping. is done every two 
weeks, and it takes about an hour. Cooking 
time requires about fifteen minutes in the 
morning, reheating dinner leftovers for lunch, 
and about an hour for dinner. TI serve a large 
variety of dinner meals because I love to cook, 
and clip out new recipes to try out on my will- 
ing husband. 

Church work has been out of the picture since 
Noelle was born. Dave's bishopric job conflict- 
ed with my job in the ward library. But just 
yesterday I was called to be the new editor of 
our ward newspaper, a project I am pleased and 
excited to tackle. In previous years I was 
homemaking counselor and cultural refinement 
leader in the Relief Society; both jobs I loved. 

My future? I am an idealist. I envision my- 
self as a super-mom to seven children, and 
teaching journalism classes at a university for 
a few hours twice a week--just enough "away 
hours" to keep me going in my role as super-mom. 
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Dear Editors: 


In 1962 I received my patriarchal blessing, 
which said in part, "He has provided that you 
should come through a noble family, for your 
heritage is a choice one." 

I am Iroquois, Cayuga by tribe because we 
are a matrilineal society. My father was 
Seneca, I was born on the Cattaraugus Seneca 
Reservation, married a Seneca, whose father 
was chief of the Cayugas. 

In 1948 I met the missionaries, who told 
me that I was of the House of Israel, a de- 
scendant of Joseph who was sold into Egypt 
through the lineage of Manasseh. I learned 
that the Church was a patriarchal system, 
with children inheriting the blessings of 
the fathers, a condition which did not exist 
in my mortality. Part of my education into 
this restored religion included scriptures 
taken from the Bible, one especially outstand- 
ing from Ezekiel in which he says that the 
Stick of Joseph is the Stick of Ephraim. The 
missionaries said that the Book of Mormon was 
the Stick of Ephraim, which confused me when 
I read that Lehi was a descendant of Manasseh, 
and that most of the authors were his descen- 
dants. 

Many years later I read in an Instructor 
footnote that the wives of Lehi's sons were 
of the lineage of Ephraim, which included Laman, 
so their children would be double heirs of 
Joseph, inheriting the blessings of Manasseh 
through their fathers, and the blessings of 
Ephraim through their mothers. My mind rested 
in the knowledge that a matriarchy was not 
really obtuse, 

Ten years, almost to the day, from the time 
I heard my patriarchal blessing pronounced, I 
sat in an Iroquois Longhouse and listened to 
a Seneca chief recite the history of the Man 
who had come to them, the Iroquois, from "across 
the waters" to establish a system of peace and 
brotherhood. As I sat spellbound and unseeing 
for the tears, I received the witness that the 
Man they were telling about was Jesus Christ! 

Jesus Christ had personally visited among 
my tribe, the Cayugas, and four others who were 
original members of the Iroquois League of 
Peace! . 

My heritage was certainly a choice one! 

What does one do with such a knowledge? He 
looks for ways to tell the world about the 
thrill of discovering that one is truly a "child 
of God" and how they can become one, too. 


Margaret Seneca 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


Let me take this opportunity to tell you how 
much I enjoy Exponent II. I plan to quote from 
it this Sunday night in Sacrament meeting in a 
talk on women in the Church. I have been read- 
ing Mormon Sisters in partial preparation for 
that talk, and want to compliment those of you 
who were involved in that production, too. I 
have felt sisterhood so strongly during my 
reading, both for my Mormon ancestors from Utah 
and to all my other sisters in the Church. I 
am working on a Ph.D. at Emory University in 
American Studies, and the last few weeks, as 
I've immersed myself in the issue, I've toyed 
with changing the focus of my research, You're 
most persuasive. 

I find your example in Arlington very en- 
couraging. I wish I knew more about your group, 
but just knowing women can band together in such 
a worthwhile venture heartens me. Please con- 
vey my appreciation to the other sisters in- 
volved. 

Claudia Harris 
Decatur, Georgia 


Dear Editor: 


I think home births without a doctor are an 
unfortunate anachronism in our modern age. Pio- 
neer women were served by midwives because that 
is all they had. In my opinion, midwife-attend- 
ed home births are a terrible risk in light of 
the knowledge and technology available. They 
should be banished along with the long gingham 
dresses that hold sway among Mormon women. I 
am in a Relief Society presidency here in Chica- 
go, and we are currently sitting on pins and 
needles while a woman awaits the home birth of 
her baby delivered by her husband, who has 
“read up on it." 

Susan S. Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the editorial staff: 


Please know how deeply Exponent rr is ap- 
preciated. It is so full of vitality that it 
breathes new life into the reader, and its 
honesty inspires fresh courage. 

So many times I find that the poetry plumbs 
sensitive depths. Emma Lou Thayne's ''Reverence 
for Being" (Summer, 1977) and Penny Allen's 
"That Which Has Been Done" can still move me 
beyond tears. Thanks to Linda Sillitoe's sure 
touch, as well as for her own beautiful poetry. 


Irene M. Bates 
Pacific Palisades, Ca. 


Dear Editors: 


I found the columns on infertility and adop- 
tion very interesting and also very touching. 
I wonder if you would be interested in printing 
the thoughts of Mormon women who decide to limit 
the size of their families. 

I am the mother of three children--girls ages 
6 and 4, and an 18-month-old ball of fire (a 
boy). I love my children dearly, but lately 
I've been having the feeling that I've "caught 
my limit.'' Thoughts like this have been known 
to give faithful Mormons tremendous guilt feel- 
ings. I've tried to explore honestly my motives 
for not wanting more children, and this is what 
I come up with. 

First and most importantly, I believe that 
each of us is entitled to personal revelation 
on all matters pertaining to our lives, includ- 
ing how many children we decide to bring into 
the world. I have made this a matter of prayer, 
and I continue to pray about it. It is indeed 
sad when women who desire to bear children are 
unable to do so, but it is even sadder when 


“people have children for the wrong reasons. 


Raising children is a great privilege and a 
great responsibility. I feel that responsi- 
bility keenly, and I want to be the best mother 
I possibly can, If I overload myself, I can't 
be happy with myself or happy with my children. 

I have had some choice experiences with my 
children. As a family we've had many memorable 
times. But I think the times I enjoy my chil- 
dren the most are the times when I do things 
with them individually. I love to take my six- 
year-old ice skating. I enjoy taking her or 
my four-year-old along with me shopping or on 
errands. Our baby is also a lot of fun to 
romp with when I'm free to enjoy him alone, 
without jealous siblings interfering. On the 
outings with the girls and the alone time 
with my son, which my husband is also doing, 

I have a chance to pay special attention to 
one of my children at a time and let that 
child know that he or she is loved. One of 
us reads to the girls every night; each child 
gets to hear a story that she chooses. I once 
heard a mother of several small children des- 
pair, "How am I supposed to give each of them 
special attention at bedtime and love their 
little bodies into bed? It's not’ physically 
possible, and I'm just too tired." 

If anyone wonders, "Doesn't she like chil- 
dren?" because I "only" have three, I would re- 
ply, "Yes, I like children. That's why I'm 
not having too many." I am prepared for the 
questions that usually begin when a woman's 
youngest child is about a year and a half old, 
or when she is seen wearing a loose-fitting 
dress more than once: "Are you. . .?" or 
"Is there a reason you're wearing that dress?" 
I am also prepared to be open to change, and 
hope always to be open to inspiration. I see 
no need to explain my position to curious peo- 
ple or to make excuses, Why, then, am I writing 
this letter? 

Name withheld ("because I still 
have to live in my ward") 


Dear Editor: 


Many home births are beautiful experiences; 
many home births are nightmares. Many hospital 
deliveries are regimented, impersonal and nega- 
tive. Many hospital deliveries are beautiful 
experiences. 4 

Yes, infections, etc., can be caught ina 
hospital, but a hospital is prepared to fight 
those infections--and those instances are rare. 
If you choose to have a baby at home and either 
lose the baby or have extensive complications, 
that birth will be anything but an experience 
you will want to remember. The day will come 
soon enough that birthing will be done without 
the advances of modern technology. Instead of 
hastening that day, I would encourage concerned 
people to contact local hospitals, talk with 
your physicians, push for birthing rooms; at 


the very least, talk your physician into let- 
ting you leave the hospital from the recovery 
room within hours of a normal delivery (with 
your husband by your side at all times), 

There have been several times when I was 
tempted to have my babies at home. I have each 
time been grateful that I did not, as each time 
I had very rare (different each time), unpre- 
dicted complications. 

: The American Society for Psychoprophylaxis 
in Obstetrics, 1411 K Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005 can provide lists of its mem- 
bers on request. This association is dedicated 
to prepared parenthood, and its members would 
understand and encourage family-oriented deliv- 
eries. If you choose a physician from this 
membership list or from any other source, take 
a list of your concerns and desires with you: 
if you want your husband with you at all times, 
tell your doctor; if you don't want to use stir- 
rups, ask for a lateral delivery position; if 
you want your baby with you immediately after 
birth to promote familial bonding, tell him; if 
you want the eye drops delayed, tell your doc- 
tor; if she (or he) does not agree and, after 
discussion, if the two of you do not reach a 
satisfactory agreement on the issues you raise 
find another physician. : 

Though some are prepared and can successfully 
have their babies at home, more cannot. There 
is a trend towards home deliveries being an "in" 
thing, and this seems to me to be even more 
negative a trend than it being an "in" thing 
for a woman to work outside the home, I'm in- 
creasingly frightened of the "true believers" 
in our midst. 

Linda Q. Jones 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


Dear Exponent Staff: 


Thanks again for a stimulating issue. I look 
forward to the arrival of each issue, confident 
that I will again be enriched. 

Your page on the "humanization" of the birth 
experience has prompted me to write a response 
I, with your authoresses, believe that couples 
should have freedom to choose the bireh s#tme 
sphere for their babies--in detail, if it 
pleases them. But in the flurry of articles 
about natural childbirth, home deliveries, imme- 
diate nursing, etc., a large number of positive 
experiences are being overlooked. The women who 
write about their unfortunate experiences in 
hospital settings with anaesthesia and their 
vastly different births at home always leave me 
wondering, "'How can they connect those means and 
ends with such conviction?", but never, "What 
have I missed?" 

All five of my children were born in hospi- 
tals. Each time I was completely awake and 
grateful to the core of my being for relief 
from pain, relief I not only wanted but almost 
felt that I deserved. Each baby was bright and 
alert from the first breath. None cried. All 
turned a healthy color within seconds. None 
seemed drugged or listless. Even though sev- 
eral hours lapsed between their births and my 
first attempts to nurse them (once even twelve 
hours), we bonded to one another beautifully 
and were able to establish very successful nurs- 
ing relationships with not a single first-day 
pitfall, Their father loved and nurtured the 
older ones, whom he didn't get to hold the 
first hour, as much as the younger, whom he did. 

We have had five delightfully calm, colic- 
free, alert, responsive, easily-scheduled, 
healthy babies, who managed to be that way with- 
out breath techniques, husband-coaching, soft 
music, semi-darkness, nearby rocking chairs 
and cradles, a loving Aunt Susie, or a mother 
who did handsprints down the hall at six hours. 
Their births were rich, meaningful experiences 
for us, too. We, also, made our decision and 
were satisfied with the results--especially in 
the case of our five-year-old, whose oxygen- 
deprivation (due to a short cord) during a 
perfectly "normal and routine" labor was picked 
up by a fetal monitor and corrected, saving her 
from probable brain damage. 

I think, as sisters, we need to learn to 
live with each other without this vocal and evi- 
dent feeling that "there is only one way to 
have the 'ultimate experience.'" There just 
isn't one way, only. We need to seek what sat- 
isfies us most as individuals and then be truly 
and quietly happy for one another in the achieve- 
ment of that satisfaction, by whatever means. 
Then, we ought to put those sweet memories be- 
hind us and pitch into the business of real 
mothering, which is often done best by those who 
never had the chance to choose a "birth atmo- 
sphere" for their children--and Heaven help us 
all. 

Sherry McMullin 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Contest - Announced 


In celebration of the forthcoming sesquicen- 
tennial of the Church, Exponent II is proud to 
announce it's first foray into the contest 
field. Since we have always encouraged, and 
indeed primarily printed, personal essays, which 
some contend is the Mormon genre (see Mary Brad- 
ford, Dialogue, Summer 1978), it seemed appro- 
priate to select this literary form for our 
contest. 

We have named our contest the "Lula Greene 
Richards Essay Contest" in recognition of her 
being the founding editor of the old Woman's 
Exponent. Lula served as editor of the news- 
paper from its inception on 1 June 1872 until 
1877. Lula was married one year after becoming 
editor and rendered her resignation shortly 
after the death of her second daughter. A 
very poignant and interesting "Valedictory" 
paragraph in her last issue illuminates her 
reason for feeling the need to retire: "I 
have decided that during the years of my life 
which may be properly devoted to the rearing 
of a family, I will give my special attention 
to that most important branch of 'Home Indus- 
try.' Not that my interest in the public weal 
is diminishing, or that I think the best sea- 
son of a woman's life should be completely ab- 
sorbed in her domestic duties. But every re- 
flecting mother, and every true philanthro- 
pist, can see the happy medium between being 
selfishly home bound, and foolishly public 
spirited. At least, I see the interjacence 
of which I speak, and believe there is wisdom 
in choosing it.'' (Woman's Exponent, 1 August 


Toilet °Water 


"Whoever used the toilet last forgot to flush 
it!" I push the handle down and watch the water 
swirl around and around and then around again 
before I can stand to plunge my hands into the 
toilet to rinse the baby's diaper. The water is 
cold, repulsive. And this is the fourth time 
I've had my hands in the toilet since noon. I 


feel unliberated. 

AVAte. water. Meomorioc flood through my mind 
of ten Yeare Be P=WeTT "maybe it's been fifteen 
now--when I wasn't even aware this kind of toi- 


let water existed. Toilet water then meant the 
Sweet smelling stuff I bought at Woolworth's in 
dainty glass bottles. I used it so liberally, 
My thoughts are interrupted by a toothless 
grin walking past the bathroom door. I grin 
back. Liberated? Perhaps not. But that sweet- 
scented toilet water from Woolworth's was merely 
imitation, This toilet water is the real thing. 


Ardith W. Walker 
Provo, Utah 


We are grateful to Widener Library (Harvard 
University) for allowing us to reproduce 
lithographs. 





1877) While five years seems like a short 
time to serve in this capacity when one consid- 
ers the marathon stint of her successor, at 
least this editor can empathize with the time 
and stress of the job--especially with small 
children--as well as the joys she must have 
sacrificed in having to give it up. And Expo- 
nent II only appears quarterly; Lula had to 
put out her small sheet every two weeks! 

That Lula is not in the public eye as much 

as Sister Emmeline only makes us of the Expo- 
nent staff more curious about her--what was 
she like, how did she deal with all the facets 
of her life, and what happened after she left 
off newspapering? In any case, we present 
with pride Lula Richards as the woman in whose 
honor the contest is founded. 

We are offering, we feel quite fittingly, 

a $150 award to the first place essay winner. 
The winner, and all the honorable mentions, 
will be published in Exponent II sometime 
during the year 1980. The deadline for enter- 
ing essays into the contest is November 15, 
1979. All essays will become the property of 
Exponent IT. 

We are interested in quality, not length; 
we are suggesting from four to six double- 
spaced typewritten pages--eight at the most. 
Type on only one side, and identify each page 
with name and address. 

We are strongly encouraging those who have 
never written for Exponent II, as well as old 
friends whose work has appeared in these pages 
often, to please feel free to submit essays. 


“Why Editors Don't 
Commit Suicide 


The New York correspondent of The Cincinnati 
Gazette, in a recent letter says: 

While speaking of suicides as a feature in 
human experience, I am led to the remarkable 
fact that editorial life exhibits so general an 
exception. While we have had instances of self- 
inflicted death among lawyers, bankers and mer- 
chanics, such a case has not occurred among the 
journalists in thig city. One may reasonably 
inquire what is thé cause of this eXceptiii? 
They labor intensely, and are generally ill-paid, 
and they have a full share of life's hardships, 
which they endure until their change comes in 
the course of nature. I can give no other rea- 
son for this except that the profession is con- 
stantly busy, and works with an approval of con- 
science, since it works for public weal. Edi- 
tors, in fact, are so occupied with a range of 
thought embracing public interest that they have 
little time to think about themselves. Walter 
Scott made the remark after he had reached bank- 
Tuptcy that nothing saved him from insanity save 
his habit of writing. His mind was thus led 
away from the contemplation of his miseries. 
Journalists are so engaged in chronicling the 
woes of others, that they lose sight of their 
own. 


Woman's Exponent 
1S April 1877 
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Irene M. Bates 
Annette P. Bowen 
Marilyn Carlton 
Cynthia Facer Clark 
Anne D. Hales 

Faye C. Harper 
Pauline Hutchings 
James W. Lucas 
Jeanne A, Lucas 
Sharon W. Meikle 
Karen L. Merritt 
Margaret M. Munk 
Mrs. William Whitaker 
Claudia Harris 
Therese Moore 
Violet Kimball 
Carol Ann Atkinson 


We appreciate the volunteer donations 
from the following 


“Friends 





"Friends of Exponent rr": 





Ann Chidester Van Orden 
Susan Eberley 

Sheila Okelberry 
Rosemary L. Pendleton 
Nicholai Sorenson 

Ruth Grover 

Nell Folkman 

Adele B. McCollum 

Anna E, Stark 

Connie O'Day 

Karen L. Parkin 

Shelly L. Sorenson 
Ganie DeHart 

Marie Blanchard 
Emogene Poll 

Linda Glair 

Elizabeth J. Smith 
Mary V. Ward 
















°Readership Survey~ 


The first issue of Exponent II was published 
in July of 1974. Now, five years later, we want 
to evaluate the degree to which the paper is 
meeting the needs and interests of our readers. 
We also wish to allow them to voice their opin- 
ions about and give suggestions for Exponent ITI. 

In July our subscribers will receive in the 
mail a readership survey. We hope you will take 
the time to respond carefully and return the 
survey. 

The questionnaire asks specific questions 
in three general areas of concern: 

1) Who are you? In this section we will ask 
your age, your level of education, your commun- 
ity involvement, how you heard about Exponent 
II, etc. 

2) What do you think of Exponent II? Why 
do you subscribe? What value has reading the 
paper been to you? Which specific articles have 
you reacted most positively to? most negative- 
ly? Why? How much of the paper do you actually 
read? é 
3) How would you improve the paper? What 
topics would you like to see covered? Is there 
a "Sisters Speak'' question you would like us to 
pose to our readers? 

We have an interest in demographics and are 
curious to hear your responses to our questions. 
You may be curious, too, so we'll present the 
results in a future issue of Exponent ITI. 


CRA and DM 





CRainy Weather” 7 


We step out bravely enough, 
With our different drummer 
And brand new beat, 

Until the world 

Cancels our parade. 

No permit. 






Judith Kramer 
Decatur, Illinois 


‘ 
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scriptions to: 
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Exponent IT is published quarterly by Exponent 
II Inc., a non-profit corporation with no offi- 
cial connection with The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, Articles published repre- 
sent the opinions of authors only, and not neces- 
sarily those of the editor or staff. 
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